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THE HAMMER OF THOR. 
HORACE MILBORNE. 


ig IS our painful privilege to-day to be spectators of the 

greatest conflict of recorded history. We follow each 
alternation of the crisis with the mingled exultations and 
despairs of the Athenian army at Syracuse, as they help- 
lessly watched the sea fight which was to secure their safety 
or seal their ruin. And as our thoughts turn to them, so 
will the thoughts of future ages dwell on these momentous 
days: for it will need no genius of Thucydides to immor- 
talise a conflict which transcends his theme as much in last- 
ing import as in scale. 

Yet on our more imposing scene is enacted the same 
tragic conflict. The same principles are at strife, though 
happily some of these principles have changed sides. 
Again from trivial and obscure occasions the same broad 
issues rise; the same political and moral ideals contend for 
the same prize, the domination of the civilised world. 
Athens stood for democratic freedom and individuality, 
Sparta for oligarchic subordination, discipline, the merging 
of the individual in the state. And the same moral prin- 
ciples were invoked. But here the parallel becomes in- 
verted. It was Athens who preferred the claim of ‘‘culture,’’ 
Athens who asserted that ‘‘might is right” in milder form 
by the mouth of Pericles and through Cleon and the Melian 
delegates with a brutality merely more lucid than the 
German. And it was Sparta who was the champion of the 
Vol. XXVIII.—No. 1. 
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rights of small nationalities against one overshadowing 
power. 

Even in detail there are many curious resemblances. 
It was a struggle of land against sea power, a fight in Bis- 
marck’s phrase between the elephant and the whale. On 
the one side a great military machine, on the other the 
power of finance. Sparta proclaims the freedom of the seas: 
and we are ever told by a recent historian that the real aim of 
the seemingly incoherent operations of Athens was to 
control the external food supply of the Peloponnesus and to 
starve her enemies into submission by blockade. 

Let us hope that victory may fall again to the moral and 
not to the political Sparta. 

It would be foolish to attempt to forecast the future; 
but it may be interesting to try to isolate some of the war- 
ring principles and ideals and to note those newly emerging 
or vanishing away. 

In our land the first thing that strikes us is the great 
mortality amongst principles. Each party sheds its own, 
and shamefacedly covers its nakedness with the cast off 
rags of others. 

We see the propertied classes cheerfully throwing away 
millions by the thousand in absolute loss, whilst a little 
while ago they assured us that to resign a small fraction of 
one hundredth as much for social betterment meant eco- 
nomic disaster and ‘“‘the end of all things.” We see them 
nationalise the railways, seize and work the chief indus- 
tries under state control, and, worse still, appropriate what 
they will of the proceeds for the state, and never a word of 
“‘compensation.’”’ Where, oh where are the sacred rights 
of private property, which they have so often told us are 
the bed rock of all morality? And the Labour party. It 
was theirs to stand still and see the salvation of the Lord, 
and they stand still—and strike. They see the war actual- 
ising their wildest dreams, and they would stop the war. 
They are state socialists and state and society may perish 
before the least of their class interests. They are for lib- 
erty but for one liberty only will they strike—the liberty 
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to be slaves. They would put down militarism,—by 
turning the other cheek to the mailed fist; by accepting 
the only militarism they have to fear, which they must rid 
Germany and the world of, if their dreams of national and 
international beatitude are even to be dreams. They 
oppose conscription: and they do not see that it flows 
directly from the very essence of socialism, that whatever 
its terrible effects may be, it in no way endangers social 
democracy in France, though we must admit that it has 
succeeded in tainting it with that virus of patriotism, 
which sets the national existence before the interests of the 
class, or the crotchets of individuals. At any rate it must 
not continue after the war. And they do not see what 
William James has pointed out that by such service in 
peace time the nation may gradually be familiarised and 
led to that form of national service which is their ideal. 
Above all things they say it must not serve as a pretext 
for industrial conscription. Industrial conscription—the 
very definition of socialism. If we scratch these Socialists 
we find them but bourgeoisie. The workers ape respect- 
ability—in second hand Liberal garments. And Liberalism. 
What words can depict the humiliation of a party, doing 
penance for a war they have directly caused, by having to 
conduct it themselves, finding what satisfaction they can 
in the consciousness that they are doing their best to fail, 
accepting Protection, discarding voluntarism, forcing con- 
scription, outraging that Holy of Holies, the conscience 
of the political dissenter. With what joy would Matthew 
Arnold have seen the Liberal party smash its dearest 
idol, the right of the Englishman to do what he likes, and 
nothing he dislikes. 

This time all the parties have been caught bathing to- 
gether. Snatching the nearest garment, the Tory again 
robs the worker,—of his principles. Labour walks re- 
spectable—in Liberal broadcloth. For the Liberal nothing 
is left but to hang his head in martial uniform. 

If the clothes philosopher could come again with what 
grim delight would he watch the formulas, the old clothes, 
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flying down the whirlwind. And what would the old 
Teuton think of the stark and shameless splendours now 
bare to every eye? Let us not be too sure. 

Now all the petty antagonisms, all the fantastic hates are 
stilled which the heart of man devises to support the tedium 
of peace, all passion is polarised to one world issue. It is no 
cheap and meaningless antithesis of ‘“‘might and right.” 
It is the clash of equally noble, equally vital ideals, of 
liberty and discipline. Which will prevail we cannot tell; 
but we may surely say that whichever in the end prevails, 
will only do so by large absorption of the spirit of the other, 

However obscure its beginnings, there is no doubt of the 
meaning and object of the war. Its prize is the domination 
of the world by the principle of the one side or of the 
other. On the German side, this is the conscious aim. 
Germany has learned the Roman secret. She has formed 
a compact central power, Prussia, Germany, Austria, 
Hungary, graded in privilege, divided in interests, unified 
by the support of the aristocratic elements throughout, 
and now to be knit indissolubly by blood and iron. She 
has surrounded herself with a ring of dependent king- 
doms, socit aiqgue amici. With these she will exploit the 
outer dung folk, beat down the proud, give laws and Roman 
peace to the whole world. The autocrat of Prussia, the 
constitutional sovereign of a greater Germany, the suzerain 
of the Balkans, will hold the hegemony of Europe. Then 
delenda est Carthago, and the master of the seas is the 
master of the world. 

On one side the principle of aristocracy, centralisation, 
organisation, subordination, initiative, the will to power 
as a conscious end clearly conceived and methodically 
pursued. It is not so easy to see what three democracies 
and autocratic Russia’ stand for, but mostly for the opposite 
of these. All are at least anti-aristocratic. They stand 
for the one or the many, not the chosen few. They stand 
they say for the principle of nationality, that is for decen- 








1 This was written before the Russian revolution. 
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tralisation. All stand for liberty in its most elementary 
form, liberty from foreign domination. Of ultimate aims 
and deliberate constructive policy we see little. Both sides 
alike stand for peace. 

It is perhaps not without reason that our peace enthu- 
siasts are in tendency pro-German. For the triumph of 
Germany is the surest way to their end. Then at the 
cheap price of liberty they will attain that sure and lasting 
peace which they hold so dear. And then this war will, in- 
deed, be the last. 

But if we win is the millennium so sure? The principles 
of the German empire might indeed bind the world to unity 
if not eoncord. Could the principles of the British empire 
do as much? It is the glory of that so-called empire to 
have offered a perfect solution of the historical problem 
how to combine complete autonomy of the parts with an 
absolute solidarity of the whole. It is noticeable, however, 
that this complete attainment of the ends is accompanied 
with and consequent upon the total lack of the form and 
structure of empire, and of any aims at internal domination 
for which such structure alone could give opportunity. 
The autonomy existed before: the solidarity is shown in the 
hour of common danger. It is furthered also by community 
of race and culture; by wide geographical dispersal pre- 
cluding mutual rivalries, and necessitating mutual support, 
by the vast preponderance of the mother country unifying 
the whole by a hegemony without jealousy and without 
question. A wider world-sown Hellas combining all her 
freedom with the unity she lacked. A unity all the more 
harmonious for the lack of those paper bonds which though 
weak to bind, are strong to hamper and confine. Most 
of these favouring circumstances are lacking in Europe 
to-day. The Allies are of different races, religions, cul- 
tures, developments: in close contiguity within Europe 
and without, and with partially conflicting interests: with 
no clearly predominant partner. If they are victorious, 
attempts to constitute and formalise a union, which Lord 
Salisbury thought the chief danger to the British empire 
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of his day, will present still greater difficulties. The world 
may be unified by power: will it be by the principles of 
liberty and brotherhood? 

Will England, Russia, France and Italy never again fall 
out? It will be harder for them in future. Not easily will 
the French ‘turn their arms against the nation whose little 
army died to save Paris, and whose fleet undoubtedly saved 
France, or against the Latin republic which sprang to their 
side when things were darkest, nor any with the Russia 
without whom the cause of liberty was hopeless. And 
already we hear of a commercial unity between the allies 
which is often the prelude of stronger ties. But most of all 
because the same unity will be necessary to keep the prize 
as to win it. Germany will remain burning for revenge. 
As she was the creator she will be the preserver of the 
league of liberty and peace. Bismarck when he created a 
nation, seized Alsace and Lorraine with the express design 
that France should never cease to cherish revenge and that 
the constant fear of France might give the new empire firm 
and lasting cohesion. William II sets out to consolidate a 
greater empire by blood and iron, and like Croesus when he 
crossed the Halys, does so, but not his own. So the league 
of liberty may endure and become the league of peace, 
over-awing Germany and suppressing war by that highest 
right which is born of might. The amiable founder of the 
Hague tribunal may after all have helped to lay the foun- 
dation stone of the temple of Peace, whose builders, like 
those of Jerusalem, build with their swords girded by their 
sides, and Mr. Bryan might have found something better 
to do than signing scraps of paper called arbitration treaties 
—he probably does not know that there was a perpetual 
arbitration treaty between Athens and Sparta when the 
Peloponnesian war broke out—by bringing America to the 
side of the European democracies and confirming the 
supremacy of the armed league of peace. Kant showed 
long ago that universal peace is a dream save as enforced 
by some overmastering power. What Goethe said of 
individuals is true also of nations that they who would en- 
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joy liberty must every day conquer it for themselves 
afresh. The message of Germany is the message of history 
that the feet of Pragness are iron shod and red with blood. 
And whether she wins or loses that message is confirmed. 
A writer in the cause of peace has pointed out that the 
modern tendency towards aggregation of smaller states in 
a few great empires, implies an advance by the formation 
of ever larger peace areas, of unities within which strife is 
eliminated. We have seen a further aggregation of empires 
in two rival groups, two areas of internal peace. And we 
may see by the victory of one, Europe at last reduced to 
one actual peace area. And with Europe the world. 
War cannot cease till there are no aggressors, till all are 
satisfied with their place in the sun, or acknowledge a 
superior force. Whichever side prevails will be able to 
defy external aggression, but if the looser aggregate wins 
there will still be danger of internal dissension, though we 
have seen reason to think that unity will be promoted in 
nature’s informal but most effective way, by the pressure of 
antagonising forces. There will be many suggestions of 
more formal bonds. The air will be thick with scraps of 
paper. But there is a great force which we may hope to see 
set free and tell heavily for peace. The chained force of 
democracy itself. The interest of the democracies is peace 
and they know it. They know that whoever gains by war, 
it is not they, that quidquid delirent reges plectuntur Achivi. 
One of the reasons why this war was rushed was to antici- 
pate any concerted action of the popular parties. The 
interest of the Athenian democracy was war, and they knew 
that. But the interests and instincts of our modern so- 
called democracies are emphatically for peace. Oursham 
democracies do not even possess that fundamental right 
of all free peoples, the final voice on war and peace, enjoyed 
by our Teutonic ancestors, by the Romans and the Greeks 
whether oligarchies, democracies or kingships. I can 
imagine a league of really free democracies defying external 
aggression, and so far limiting it internally, that none can 
take place without the sanction of the whole people. Such 
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a check, though not absolute, will be more effective than 
many scraps of paper. I can imagine military service in 
Britain as elsewhere, the indispensable and only qualifica- 
tion for the franchise, and the conscientious objector left to 
make his own quietus. I can imagine the burden of arma- 
ments gradually lightened with the growth of the league 
and the dwindling of its possible foes, as the peoples suffi- 
ciently advanced to assert that primary right of freedom, 
the determining voice on war and peace, are admitted to its 
privileges and protection, till some day the golden age of 
the Antonines return, when a few hundred thousand men 
held all the world at peace—for a season. 

But all this is if the democracies win which is looking a 
long way ahead. And peace, the democratic dream, is that 
in truth the ideal, or is war as the Germans hold, necessary, 
and unavoidable and good in itself? Can man so far deny 
the nature in which he is rooted, the nature that is behind 
him and about him and within him, nature that cares 
nothing for peace or comfort or happiness, but much for 
strength and courage and efficiency and patriotism? What 
nature wants she will see that she gets. Man may expel 
her for a while yet ever she returns, testing, battering, 
breaking at the last. Man may not long enjoy the liberty 
he does not conquer for himself afresh. 

There are then two ideals, two spirits in conflict. The 
one democratic, utilitarian, cultivating the religion of 
happiness and the inoffensive virtues, the other with the 
religion of valour, aristocratic, adventurous, self assertive 
and overbearing as Achilles, qui jura negat sibi nata, nihil 
non arrogat armis. The democratic ideal of perpetual 
peace and happiness laid on by the state, of minimum work, 
of maximum pigwash: the rule of public opinion, that is of 
the average sensual man, with his sentimentalism, a finer 
sensuality of soul, his humanitarianism, that is kind only to 
be cruel, and abhors the hardness that is true child of pity, 
and born of these, feminism, that would hand the whip to 
the tyrant slave who is either slave or tyrant, the last 
logical unreason of the right of weakness: socialism, the 
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right to comfort, the devil abolished by act of parliament; 
anarchy, of the private will, private judgement, private 
conscience: all these are the well known stigmata of social 
degeneration, and were as prominent as now in the days of 
Euripides and Plato: though it had been left to later days 
to render the whole sacrosanct under the name of religion 
as private judgement reads, in the light of public opinion, 
its own grossness into its oracles. 

Against the spirit of the sheep stands the spirit of the 
wolf, the aggressive predatory aristocrat. The spirit of 
modern Germany is found in its truest and deepest sense 
in Nietzsche, notwithstanding his sneers at Bismarck and 
Treitschke, his alienation from the modern materialised 
Germany, his good Europeanship, his cheerful admission 
of the essential barbarism of the Germanic character and 
culture. It is not for nothing that many a German private 
carries a copy of Zarathustra in his knapsack. 

According to Nietzsche all elevation of the type of man 
has hitherto been the work of an aristocratic society, self 
assertive, barbarian in temper. It rests on slavery. The 
lower grades of society exist only for it. It is kept vigorous 
and true to type by continual strife with neighbours, or by 
continual repression of the subject Helot population. It 
is born of war and sustained by war and perishes in the 
peace of its own decisive victory. The higher type dis- 
appears with the struggle that fostered it, and his battle 
field becomes the happy pasture of the average man. 
But the end of life is not the production of mediocrity. 
It is not happiness, nor the good of the greatest number, nor 
of the whole. The whole exists solely for the superior caste. 
Neither is the end of that caste happiness. ‘‘ After all,” 
he says, ‘‘man does not really desire happiness, only the 
Englishman does that.” Utilitarianism is the deadly 
English heresy. The hero’s motto is “‘ Live dangerously.” 
The meaning of history is the production of genius. The 
end of society is the high and dangerous life of the nobler 
few who work out in nature’s way the end of nature, the 
coming of the higher man, who by native right of power and 
creative will must and will rule the lower. 
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Nietzsche has been aptly described as an inverted Scho- 
penhauer. He learnt from Schopenhauer the futility, the 
endless self punishment of the will to happiness, and reverses 
his conclusion. Instead of his master’s oriental Bud- 
dhistic message to kill the will to live, the individual crav- 
ing for happiness, in the impersonal play of intellect, in 
disinterested contemplation, in art and music, and in sym- 
pathy with the suffering victims of the pitiless world will, 
Nietzsche wrings a tragic optimism from the pessimistic 
vision. Not in denial but in assertion of the will to live, 
which is the will to power, not in sympathy and compassion, 
the last temptation of the great, whereby sorrow is multi- 
plied, the roots of pain are cherished and the sick infect the 
whole, but in tragic sternness steeled as much to the sacrifice 
of others as oneself. Of this doctrine the modern German 
will to power and calculated atrocity is a characteristically 
whole hearted and clumsy caricature. 

In the tragedy of the world, Nietzsche finds a tragic 
optimism, the stern joy of the warrior hero, whose gods are 
Dionysus and Apollo, the gods of tragedy, the gods of joy: 
the Dionysiac ecstasy of life, of battle, of joy in pain, the 
passion of the will to live affirming in Apolline self mastery 
an Apolline vision of the future. The pessimist is he who 
would not live his life again. He would shrink with horror 
from the old fancy of the Greek philosopher that as infinite 
time exhausts the finite possibilities of a universe of limited 
elements and unchanging law, the present life must recur 
again and again toits minutest details. Socrates must wed 
Xanthippe, world without end. But to Nietzsche the 
doctrine of the ‘‘endless return” comes as a revelation. He 
affirms and joyfully welcomes this ghastly nightmare of the 
defeated and despairing, and proclaims it the final test of the 
optimist, who accepts life, lives it to the full, and would 
live it again and again. 

It is curious that Nietzsche’s idea of the best state is 
practically the same as that of Plato, whom with Socrates 
he is never tired of attacking. Lowest of all is the servile 
class, who supply the material basis of the structure in the 
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fitting pursuits of industry and commerce. They must be 
left their traditional beliefs, their slave morality, the full 
liberty to pursue the only happiness they know, material 
comfort and the making of money. Above them is the 
military caste who preserve the superior type of man, the 
spirit of honour, the religion of valour, the virtue which is 
manliness, the master morality of the masters. And 
higher again the philosophers, the true rulers, and their 
task as in Plato is the formation and transformation of 
moral values, which the inferior classes accept on faith from 
them. But the philosopher’s eye is directed not upwards 
as in Plato to an eternal pattern laid up in the heavens, but 
forward to a nobler type in which humanity is to be tran- 
scended. 

A prophet is never more national than when he rails at 
the backslidings of his people, and Nietzsche with all his 
denunciations of the Germany of his day, is possessed by 
her profounder spirit. The German state itself is an 
adumbration of his idea. Its greatness is founded on com- 
merce. Her industrials pay willing honour and obedience 
to the ruling military class, and both to the intellectual 
who in the universities really mould the thoughts and 
ideals of the nation, and animate the whole with a single 
spirit. That spirit is the self assertion of the strong. It 
shews itself in commercial enterprise and expansion which 
colonises and exploits not the outlying barbarisms but the 
highest civilisations of Europe and America, in military 
aggression, in creative activity of thought, and in the intel- 
lectual loyalty which faithfully translates its new ideals 
into life. It is the denial of laissez faire, the assertion of the 
human will and its primacy in that nature of which it is the 
crown, by conscious activity to freely chosen ends. In 
the war of culture also she holds the advantage of initia- 
tive. 

The self assertion of conscious superiority is the mark of 
the aristocrat. An aristocratic society whilst quick to 
assert itself upon the weak and undisciplined, is marked 
internally by subordination to its own best elements. 
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The Teuton, a ‘‘radical aristocrat” in Nietzsche’s phrase, 
yields honour and obedience to what is really and radically 
the best. He reverences power, military power and in- 
tellectual power: his religion is valour, soldierly valour, and 
discipline and intellectual valour which fights for truth, 
to which truth is a conquest not a heritage (is truth not The 
Truth?) and having won it faithfully and fearlessly follows 
it out in action: who may be wrong in conception but never 
indifferent, brutal in application but never hypocritical. 

This culture he now feels called upon to impose upon the 
world by forming a world state of like type. The Ger- 
manic stock, as a military and intellectual aristocracy, will 
rule and exploit alike the ignorant valour of the barbarian 
and the degenerate civilisations who love neither truth nor 
valour, but public opinion, uniformity, and comfort, and 
in return for material support may be left free to seek their 
happiness in the pursuit of riches, that true happiness of the 
greatest number. 

We too are largely Teutonic and also of aristocratic 
instincts. But our reverence is perverted. We hate mili- 
tarism and despise intellect. The English idol is the gentle- 
man and however we define that word what we really mean 
by it is the man of leisure, the noble sportsman. Carlyle 
held up his hands to find the leaders of the people preserving 
their game, but that is what we like them to do, that is why 
we like them. A German will tell you that the sure mark 
of the Englishman is that he never does any work. Even 
amongst political personages whom we honour so highly— 
perhaps because they take credit for other people’s work— 
we honour most those constitutional functionaries who do 
not function. 

The difference of the two peoples is well brought out in 
their use of the term ‘“‘culture.’”’ To us it is individual, the 
fruit and sign of leisure, a personal elegance, a sterile ac- 
complishment. To them it is a national spirit energising 
through all their institutions. It is patriotic devotion, 
willing subordination to those marked as their natural 
superiors by those aristocratic virtues of the ancient Per- 
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sians, love of valour and love of truth. Truth of science 
and truth of world envisagement, and the energetic and 
loyal application of knowledge to action and ideas to life. 
The love of learning, of thinking, of working, of fighting for 
their own sakes. Initiative, the power to will, and the 
will to power. 

German culture then is not a thing to sneer at. Instead 
of shrieking at her essential doctrines the right of might and 
the virtue of salutary sternness, as distorted in the barbaric 
passions of warfare, it would be well to face those great 
verities which underlie all German thought and action, to 
understand and to learn from the enemy. 

For us German culture is already interpreted. It is the 
message of Carlyle, faithful in its force and in its weakness. 
He was little affected by the purely intellectual achieve- 
ments of Germany. His voice was the harsh and grating 
cry of the man who has no music in his soul. He too in the 
manner of prophets was brought by constant reiteration and 
heightening emphasis into exaggeration and caricature. 
But his doctrines are the fundamental convictions, the 
inner soul of Germany. 

He stands for aristocracy, the true aristocracy of strength 
and insight, the rule of heroes, and one of his deepest in- 
tuitions is the instinctive hero worship of the mass. More 
than for equality, liberty, self-government, they yearn for a 
master. But they. do not know him when he comes. 
Left to themselves they choose a Saul and murmur at him. 
They love and follow him who asserts his will to power and 
rules by right of might. 

And he stands for the eternal verities against the shams: 
for the authentic powers of will and insight, crowning them- 
selves like Napoleon in Milan, with their own right: against 
the democratic shams of public opinion, with its worship 
of catchwords, formulas, and paper justice of sentimental- 
ism, which is the denial of eternal justice, a popular dispens- 
ing power against the laws of nature: of humanitarianism 
which would make weakness weak and melt the waxen 
hearts of men. He stands for work not comfort: for doing 
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what we must, not what we like: for the joy of battle, not 
the ingemination of peace, peace, when there is no peace. 
Amid all doubts, disbeliefs and denials he is very sure of the 
devil, that to doubt of him is sure damnation: a devil not to 
be laid with rosewater, nor any pious exorcism: for there is 
no good without evil, no light without darkness, no life 
without death no peace without war. 

He who saw the French Revolution as the judgement of 
an age which had forgotten right, might see to-day a 
greater judgement on an age which has made an idol of 
right, and forgotten the power which is its foundation and 
authority and final test: on democracy as the huddling of 
sheep that have no shepherd: on public opinion and popu- 
lar values as the herd instinct of one sheep to be like another 
sheep,the gregariousness of a flock that moveth altogether 
if it move at all: on the popular religion of peace and 
happiness as the faith of the sheep that there are no wolves 
now, that the whole world is a paradise of sheep in un- 
limited clover, and when the wolf too finds his paradise of 
unlimited sheep bleat shame on the barbarity of ‘“‘ might 
is right’”—for how should sheep understand that funda- 
mental truth that ‘‘ weakness is wrong’’? who bleat of Huns 
and Attila: yes, Attila if you will—but Attila the scourge of 
God. 

To-day the hammer philosophises. Again, as at the 
stroke of the Revolution, the world and the thoughts of 
man are irrevocably changed. None can foretell into what 
new shapes the world will be wrought, yet some of the 
inner changes of the thought that shapes the world, are 
clear enough. Thought is unfixed from its moorings. 
The anchors of principle are dragged. The hammer re- 
values all values. 

Innate ideas expelled from philosophy entrench them- 
selves in morality, the last refuge of the philosophically 
defeated, as principle that is, innate conviction, subjective 
self certainty, the fixed idea, insanity by definition. From 
postulates of consciousness they become postulates of con- 
science: that is, in reality, of the private wilfulness which 
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is ready to make absolute any, save the one absolute prin- 
ciple the salus popult. Those who invoke it do not even 
know what conscience is, that it can prescribe no concrete 
duty. Kant’s Ethics is the final exhibition of the futility 
of the attempt to deduce them from the mere formal respect 
for principle as such. Conscience merely prescribes loyalty 
to such rules of conduct as have already been accepted 
from other sources, from the authority of churches, sacred 
books, eminent thinkers, admired persons, floating tradi- 
tion, hypnotic suggestion, or last and least independent 
thought which can only in the rarest cases escape the suspi- 
cion of self will. 

The hammer that falls on current moral and political 
conviction, falls on current religion also. Not on the creeds 
and mythologies which are sufficiently hammered already, 
but on those all potent ideals and ends which men actually 
follow and preach to themselves in the churches they build 
as receivers and reverberators of their own spirit. For 
there is never a religion born but the devil builds its tomb 
inachurch. But they have forgotten their Bibles. There 
are two testaments, not one. Thesecond is not the abroga- 
tion of the first but the capital of its column. Power is the 
prius of the good. The fanatics of either are the convicted 
heretics of the other. The faithful, according to Tolstoi, 
are the blasphemers of the God of Joshua and Gideon, of 
Luther and Cromwell. The Kaiser has well reminded us of 
the tribal god who authorised and prospered a conquest of 
sheer aggression in defiance of every right of prescription, 
and of the chosen people who smote the idolaters of Right 
in the name of the God of battles. With all development 
of human conception, not of the essence, of the divinity, 
the tribal god remains its root and core, and patriotism 
the type and essence of morality. Greece and Rome, 
chosen and conquering peoples of antiquity found in 
patriotism their real religion, and offered in battle the 
only true and reasonable self-sacrifice. And yet we have 
seen the religion of self-sacrifice itself stand silent and help- 
less before the great spiritual crisis of a man’s life, viewing 
Vol. XXVIII.—No. 1. 2 
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the supreme self-sacrifice with open aversion, or faint 
condemnation or shamefaced approval. It has forgotten 
half of its message, that out of the strong comes forth 
sweetness. Good itself is not unconditional. Good is the 
restraint of the strong, not the weakness of the weak. It is 
strength that makes virtue virtue. La faiblesse est plus 
opposée @ la vertu que le vice. “Be strong” is the universal 
commandment of nature, and the flower of human good is 
grafted on nature’s stock. Beneath and before the will 
to good is the will to power. 

The true, the beautiful, the good, are the three fold 
aspects of the divine, the three fold path of religion, and 
power is the root and touchstone of them all. Severed 
from that root the three fold revelation becomes the devil’s 
gospel of sentiment, prettiness, comfort. Plato declared 
that the good was the useful, Socrates that the beautiful 
was the useful, and many voices tell us to-day that the 
true is only the useful, the means to power. The truth of 
the world without, we are told, is energy, the truth of the 
self is will, and knowledge but power in a deeper sense, a 
useful fiction. Power is the touchstone of truth and falsity. 
Keats in a flash of the philosophy which was stirring within 
him, proclaimed, “the eternal law, that first in beauty shall 
ke first in might.’”’ And to Herbert Spencer, beauty was 
the suggestion of power exerted with an ease and mastery 
which heightens of itself the sense of power. Style is only 
economy of power, the effect with the fewest strokes. 
Beauty is the unconscious suggestion of power in activity 
to ulterior ends: prettiness its pose and conscious counter- 
feit. Power is the touchstone of beauty and prettiness. 
To the paradox of beauty that it only comes unsought, 
answers a paradox of good. For the good which the right- 
eous pursue is but moral prettiness. Goodness is not sought 
but found in the following of external ends: the only felicity 
of man, the only happiness he will not scorn, lies in the con- 
sciousness of continual advance, the growing sense of power. 
Growth of power then is the human end, economy the 
human art, knowledge economy of thought, beauty economy 
of power, virtue power in poise. 
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There are two sermons from two mounts: and Sinai first. 
Or rather there is no priority and no contrast: no gospel of 
mere power: no gospel of peace and happiness either over 
against it or to follow. But both transcended in one: 
peace and happiness transmuted to something higher in the 
tragic calm of strife. 

Optimism, the democratic miasma, now breathes from the 
old religion of pessimism and the chosen few. Yet all the 
great religious teachers are at one: the same voice sounds in 
every age and clime: Buddha ‘or Schopenhauer, the con- 
quest of happiness: Mahomet or Nietzsche the scorn of 
peace. Happiness the common end of man and brute, the 
great illusion, the mocking hope, the undying fire of nature’s 
hell, is first denied by man, the rebel Prometheus, who sees 
the end of nature and foresees his own, who kills her hope 
and kindles his, who knows her secret, wrests from her the 
arts that over-ride her, tames her and drives her to what 
end he will: Prometheus the crafty rebel against earth and 
heaven, who steals from Jove his own divinity, ethereal 
fire, and plants it in the heart of man, who puts out 
the stars of heaven, and recreates the world in his own 
image. 

In that great denial and conversion of nature, man sets 
his foot on the slippery rope-walk of the passage to the man 
in whom he shall be superseded and transfigured, with the 
clear eyed tragic acceptance of unequal conflict and pre- 
destined defeat, the tragic peace of surmounted happiness, 
the tragic welcome of a fate he would challenge again and 
again. 

Tragedy moves all hearts and is yet a problem for the 
wisest. Perhaps from its very simplicity. For the mean- 
ing of tragedy is the meaning of life. It is the endless ache 
of the eternal will, the blind yearning of nature’s abortive 
travail, the passion of Dionysus, the dying god: the vision 
of the passing of youth, the waning of strength and beauty, 
the deception of hope, the swift revisitation of loss, the slow 
conviction of failure, the slacking tide, the greying future, 
the desecrated present, the sting of the irrecoverable past: 
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and all that shadow of death projected as the idle passion 
of a play, by the spirit that affirms, and affirms it good. 

Tragedy we are told was born of hero worship, the oldest 
and still the living root of religion. Its celebration in 
Greece, as still in Rome, was the typical and culminating 
act of religion. It is the essence of religion which is the 
meaning of life. It is the purification of the soul from pity 
and fear, from sentiment and cowardice, from happiness 
and peace, the Dionysiac draught of the cup of sorrow, 


the stern optimism of the conquest of happiness. 
Horace MILBORNE. 


SovuTHsea, ENGLAND. 
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SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY AND THE PROBLEM OF A 
HIGHER NATIONALITY. 


HAROLD CHAPMAN BROWN. 


ANY humanitarians seem to believe that the boun- 
daries of the nations might be swept away and a 
federation of all mankind substituted without loss. But 
the psychologist can hardly concur in this opinion. Most, 
perhaps all, human activities require co-operation with its 
attendant groupings. They result in forms of organization 
that may come to be dignified as institutions and are justi- 
fied by their success in accomplishing something of which 
their participants approve. The nation is such an institu- 
tion. Primarily it seems to have had as its function the 
task of repressing unsocial tendencies in wayward individ- 
uals, but in the course of a vicissitudinous history, re- 
plete with examples of ‘‘trial and error,’ it is gradually 
taking upon itself the more constructive task of handling 
matters of common interest that can be more efficiently 
administered by the aid of its organization than by indi- 
vidual initiative. 

Also the nation has become something more than an 
administrative entity for, sanctified by common interests, 
it has stimulated common ideals. Whether it be a question 
of the arts, literature, or philosophy, there is always some 
touch that marks the nation and time. In philosophy the 
dream of cosmopolitanism has always meant either a rapid 
mixture of races, where conditions are not such that they 
participate in strong nationalistic bonds, political, religious 
or cultural, or a furor of self-satisfaction in which a people 
are fired to spread the blessings that they enjoy throughout 
the entire world. Of the first sort was the cosmopolitanism 
of the Stoics, recruited from the Hellenistic mixed races of 
the Orient, without compensation under Rome for the loss 
of their political liberty. Of the second is the cosmopoli- 
tanism of Fichte who writes, ‘‘While cosmopolitanism is the 
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dominant will that the purpose of the existence of humanity 
be actually realized in humanity, patriotism is the will that 
the end be first realized in the nation to which we ourselves 
belong, and that the achievement thence spread over the 
entire race.’”’ Both are unsatisfactory. The Stoic ideal of 
humanity is too general to inspire the concrete attitudes and 
acts that give an ideal life, and Fichte’s Pan-Germanism 
intensifies, if it did not precipitate, the most terrible struggle 
the world has ever known. 

It has been suggested that the nation be retained as a 
cultural, but abolished as a political entity. Thus its 
ideal values might be retained and difficulties that arise 
from its political aggressions be done away. It is a grave 
assumption that this separation between ideal values and 
actual operation is really possible. There may be truth in 
the words Emile Faguet puts into the mouth of the youthful 
Plato: ‘‘I believe that a people who cease to be a people 
lose something even of their non-political qualities, and 
that the Athenians will have less intelligence, and will make 
less beautiful statues and write less beautiful tragedies when 
they shall be a province of some vast empire. National 
autonomy is a pride that sustains even the individual man, 
even the artist, even the poet, even the philosopher, and 
that gives him or protects in him all his energy and all his 
productive and creative capacity.” 

The more closely one looks at the psychological genom 
ena underlying political organization, the more suspected 
does the suggestion of such a separation become. ‘‘Man 
is governed,” to quote Fichte, only toa small extent by law 
and legality on the one hand, and by the dictates of the 
individual conscience on the other.”” He must meet de- 
mands put upon him with a certain receptivity which com- 
mon habits alone can supply. These the Germans call 
“‘Sittlichkeit,” defined by Fichte as “‘those principles of 
eonduct which regulate people in their relations to each 
other, and have become matter of habit and second nature 
at the stage of culture reached, and of which, therefore, we 
are not explicitly conscious.’ But if such habits are 
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formed, they must penetrate the whole life of a people and it 
would be a hopeless task to try to separate culture and 
politics except as different phases of the expression of 
human nature developed along certain lines. A radical 
modification of either will show its effects on the other, 
as the pages of history bear witness. 

The real problem of the formation of a higher nationality 
is then the problem of attaining an universal “‘Sittlichkeit’”’ 
from which both an universal cultural and political organi- 
zation can grow. It might be objected that at this price 
such a higher nationality would be undesirable. If the 
progress of man demands the autonomous working out by 
different peoples of their several capacities, to bring them to 
sufficiently common habits of thought and action might kill 
initiative and defeat real growth. If adequate autonomy 
sometimes results in war, though war be wholly evil, it might, 
if the price of individual freedom of national development, be 
worth the cost. The attainment of national as well as 
personal goods may involve undesirable by-products. 
No man would destroy his digestive system because it 
sometimes fills his body with toxins nor give up his work 
because it may lead to fatigue. But whether international 
organization must be abandoned on this ground cannot be 
discussed here. Probably not, and we shall proceed on the 
assumption that an adequate “‘Sittlichkeit”’ can be attained 
without this cost and limit ourselves to the discussion of 
the conditions that must be met if a cultural and political 
higher nationality is deemed worthy of realization. 

In a remarkable address delivered before the American 
Bar Association at Montreal, September 1, 1913, on the 
Higher Nationality, Lord Haldane accepted this “‘Sittlich- 
keit’”’ as the psychological equivalent of the General Will, 
and on it as a basis, laid down the conditions prescribed 
by it, if a higher nationality is to be realized. Ina nation, 
the general will, if of a high type, raises men above them- 
selves to deeds of sacrifice and heroism of which, as indi- 
viduals, they would be wholly incapable. The General Will 
is also a common ideal. ‘‘Can nations,’ asks Lord Haldane, 
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“form a group or community among themselves within which 
a habit of looking to common ideals may grow up sufficiently 
strong to develop a General Will, and to make the binding 
power of these ideals a reliable sanction for their obligations 
to each other?” 

‘*There is,”’ he continues, ‘‘nothing in the real nature of 
nationality that precludes such a possibility. 
Renan tells us that ‘‘ Man is enslaved neither by his race, nor 
by his language, nor by his religion, nor by the course of 
rivers, nor by the direction of mountain ranges. A great 
aggregation of men, sane of mind and warm of heart, 
creates a moral consciousness which is called a nation.” 
Another acute critic of life, Matthew Arnold, citing one still 
greater than himself, draws what is in effect a deduction 
from the same proposition: “‘ Let us,’’ he says, “‘conceive of 
the whole group of civilized nations as being, for intellectual 
and spiritual purposes, one great confederation whose 
members have a due knowledge both of the past, out of 
which they all proceed, and of each other. This was the 
ideal of Goethe and it is an ideal which will impose itself 
upon the thoughts of our modern societies more and more.” 

“‘But while I admire the faith of Renan and Arnold and 
Goethe in what they all three believed to be the future of 
humanity, there is a long road yet to be travelled before 
what they hoped for can be fully accomplished. 
The world is probably a long way off from the abolition of 
armaments and the peril of war. For habits of mind which 
can be sufficiently strong with a single people can hardly be 
as strong between nations. There does not exist the same 
extent of common interest, of common purpose, and of 
common tradition. And yet the tendency, even as be- 
tween nations that stand in no special relations to each 
other, to develop such a habit of mind is in our time be- 
coming recognizable. There are signs that the best people 
in the best nations are ceasing to wish to live in a world of 
mere claims, and to proclaim on every occasion, ‘Our 
country, right or wrong.’ There is growing up a disposition 
to believe that it is good, not only for all men but for all 
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nations, to consider their neighbors’ point of view as well as 
theirown. There is apparent at least a tendency to seek for 
a higher standard of ideals in international relations. The 
barbarism which once looked to conquest and the waging of 
successful war as the main object of statesmanship, seems 
as though it were passing away. There have been estab- 
lished rules of International Law which already govern the 
conduct of war itself, and are generally observed as binding 
by all civilized peoples, with the result that the cruelties 
of war have been lessened. If practice falls short of theory, 
at least there is to-day little effective challenge of the broad 
principle that a nation has as regards its neighbors duties 
as wellas rights. It is this spirit that may develop as time 
goes on into a full national ‘Sittlichkeit’.” ! 

Lord Haldane is right as far as he goes but there is one 
group of factors that his psychology has omitted. Be- 
neath the above mentioned mental attitudes that, according 
to Morton Prince, ‘‘may be reduced to common habits of 
thought and conduct derived from the mental experiences 
common to a given community, and conserved as com- 
plexes in the unconscious of the several individuals of the 
community,” there is also a residuum of suppressed habit 
and instinctive systems that may at any time break through 
the more superficial system and modify conduct in a fashion 
inexplicable even to men themselves and quite against their 
saner judgment. With normal individuals such moments 
of disruption are rare unless it be among the criminal and 
pathological members of society. But the events which 
make social psychology noteworthy are more often momen- 
tous crises that arouse impulses to fever heat and realize the 
conditions under which suppressions fail. Panics, lynch- 
ings, massacres are their fruit. 

Since within the nation there are individuals whose 
atavistic and suppressed tendencies frequently break 
through, and more individuals in whom they will break 





1 Remember that Lord Haldane was speaking in 1913. Perhaps history 
will find the greatest crime of the present conflict in the obliteration of this 
dawning universal conscience. 
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through under the stress and strain of hardship or emo- 
tional excitement, “Sittlichkeit’’ never gives adequate 
control. The nation is therefore obliged to hold threats of 
force over its citizens, perhaps not always of force wisely 
directed, but of force nevertheless. The same necessity 
must rest upon the group of nations howsoever strong the 
common habits of mind that have been built up. The 
great practical problem is the organization and administra- 
tion of this supra-national force. The problem of handling 
the refractory individual is receiving careful study by the 
criminologists, the psychologists and the sociologists. But 
who has made a beginning of a study of the parallel problem 
for a realized Higher Nationality? There is some talk of 
international tribunals with armies and navies at their 
disposal but we need positive knowledge as to the 
causes that make a social group refractory, its state of mind, 
and the ways of treating it to bring it back to a suitable 
conformity. 

The manipulation of an international army and navy is 
after all only like that of a police force. It is tradition to 
arrest and punish individual offenders and many are dream- 
ing of applying that tradition to the treatment of nations. 
Yet our investigations are almost daily making it clear that 
the jail punitive methods never did anything but confirm 
criminals and increase their numbers. History also sug- 
gests that a chastised nation is not reformed but embittered. 
True this chastisement has hitherto been administered by a 
stronger fellow, but it is not clear that the situation would 
be materially affected if an international army or navy 
were the instrument instead. 

We have learned that the individual’s crimes result from 
many causes. There are characters so fortified by social 
habits that no environmental pressure will bring them to 
conduct that society formally condemns as criminal. But 
most men, and often the extremely able, are not so sturdily 
constituted. It may be the spontaneous energy of youth in 
@ monotonous environment that leads to pernicious mis- 
chief. It may be bad associates and criminal education. 
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It may be the man of vivid imagination, a John Gabriel 
Borkman, whose vision of ends obscures the justice of the 
means. It may be illness, shiftlessness or force of circum- 
stance, which through economic pressure lead to social 
downfall. It is possible that, in some cases falling under 
these heads, prison experience will awaken a new reflective 
and corrective attitude or, at least, produce inhibitions that 
will lead to a superficial resemblance to a restitution of 
acceptable modes of conduct. It willsurely protect society, 
but at a high cost, during the incarceration of the victim. 
Nevertheless, we are learning that this method is wasteful. 
It is more economical and efficient to furnish outlets for the 
energy of youth, to train the imagination of genius, to aid 
those in temporary need, to re-educate and relocate misfits, 
and to better general economic conditions as far as lies within 
our power and vision. We are but feebly advancing in our 
means to accomplish these things, but as a new social ideal, 
they mark an epoch in the development of civilization. 

There is a second class of social offenders whom we may 
call variants from the normal. They include feebleminded 
persons, those whose mental age tests show that they never 
pass beyond the capacities of children, and those of exag- 
gerated impulses or defective inhibitions that make them 
socially unfit in the common social environment. Inability 
for self support adds economic pressure as a disruptive force. 
But we are beginning to study these unfortunates. Some 
of them can be specially educated for particular tasks under 
controlled conditions. The psycho-pathologist may be 
able to do something for others, tho this work is still in its 
first infancy. Practical eugenics may also contribute to 
lessen the number of these patients. It is at least certain 
that, altho punishment may sometimes have value in the 
handling of our first class of delinquents, for this second 
class it is worse than useless. 

There remains a third class, the irredeemably incompe- 
tent, the insane, those incurably ill and dependent, and the 
needy aged who must be segregated in many cases and are 
at least a permanent charge upon the community. They 
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have, for the most part, escaped the primitive system of 
punitive methods. 

This page from the experience of the state in dealing with 
unsocial individuals cannot be neglected by those who are 
dreaming and planning for the realization of a higher 
nationality. We may accept Lord Haldane’s vision of an 
universal ‘‘Sittlichkeit”’ as prerequisite to international 
organization. We cannot, however, depend upon its power 
here any more than within the state. This is the justifica- 
tion of the internationalists who demand courts, armies, 
and navies. But there is the genuine problem of the 
functions of such courts and of the use to be made of such 
armies and navies. It would be a pity to try to preserve in 
a higher nationality a merely punitive system that is break- 
ing down in the nation. Here is an important problem for 
the social psychologist: What are the psychological tempers 
of the nations and the conditions that lead them to war? 
How can they be controlled ? 

It is not to be hastily assumed that types of social groups 
will present exact equivalents to the types of individuals. 
There are undoubtedly wars due to economic pressure upon 
healthy nations. There have been wars due to unem- 
ployed energy. Vivid and aspiring imagination has given 
us national Borkmans. A people can be swept off its feet 
by egoistic, vengeful, or dominating impulses. How 
guard against these things? Economic injustice between 
nations can perhaps be lessened and succor extended 
to those temporarily embarrassed. Who has a plan for 
educational and environment supervision that shall pre- 
serve the individuality of the nations and at the same time 
keep them amenable to conditions necessary for the welfare 
of a society of nations? What is the psycho-pathology of 
social groups and the means by which their abnormalities 
can be corrected or restrained? Are nations ever “‘insane”’ 
or ‘“feebleminded’’? These questions have to-day no 
answers. We need more adequate studies of. different 
national temperaments and “‘Sittlichkeiten.” It is im- 
portant to draw up administrative plans for an international 
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court and for international policing but if such plans are to 
be more than utopian, an indispensable prerequisite is the 
study of the kinds of problems these courts may be called 
upon to solve and the means that may contribute to their 
elimination. It is no longer the function of justice merely 
to exact reparation for wrong doing but to remove the 
conditions, in so far as may be, thru which wrong doing 
arises. When this ideal begins to receive concrete embodi- 
ment in the plans of internationalists, we shall have taken 
a new step forward in the march of civilization and the 
realization of the vision of eternal peace. 

From the point of view of the philosopher and social 
psychologist, the problem of internationalism is not then 
so much theproblem of establishing an international tribunal, 
with power to enforce its decrees, or the problem of estab- 
lishing a concert of powers. Not that these things are un- 
important, but they are the problems of the practical jurist, 
and require the highest constructive legal ability. Our 
problem is rather that of finding the facts with which this 
administration must deal and pointing out concretely 
what ends it must accomplish. The welfare of humanity 
and eternal peace are too abstract ideals to do more than 
stimulate aspiration. They cannot direct achievement. 
If success is to crown our efforts we need to know what 
we are dealing with and how it can be affected, a problem 
for the social psychologist; what results it is possible and 
desirable to attain, a problem primarily for the philosopher; 
and, finally, to organize the instrumentalities through which 
they can be attained, a problem for the practical jurist. 
These tasks are not, of course, wholly independent of each 
other and the partitioning of them is merely meant to sug- 
gest the division of labor of broadly trained specialists. 

The basis must be a new cosmopolitan philosophy that 
shall lack both the. aggressive ferocity of Fichte’s and the 
indifferentism attendant upon Stoicism. America is well 
suited to bring it forth, for our mixed population has given 
us the cosmopolitan understanding for which the Stoics 
longed, and our political institutions have striven for a 
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democracy in which each man has a share of responsibility 
and may acquire respect for his own abilities and those of 
others. Democracy should teach respect for individual 
capacity. 

The first tenet of our international philosophy must then 
be no interference with the individuality of nations in so 
far as that individuality is not incompatible with the 
healthy existence of other nations. There must be no en- 
couragement to the doctrine of the survival of the fittest 
among nations but rather a pressure toward the fitting of 
the greatest possible number to survive. As a last resort 
only the essentially unfit may be eliminated, and this only 
after the failure of every educational and corrective meas- 
ure to restore them to at least a condition of innocuousness. 
The practice of eugenics among men and nations has only 
attained justification for limited restraint. We yet lack 
that knowledge that can make constructive selection 
advantageous. No one could desire a perfectly healthy but 
perfectly mediocre race nor a perfectly peaceful association 
of nations where all lacked ‘‘ punch.” 

Nations will probably still persist for, though it may be 
possible to develope a sufficient human ‘‘Sittlichkeit’’ to 
bring them together for ultimate organization, there are 
likely to remain wider and deeper ranges of concrete in- 
terests that demand their special political organization for 
effective development. On psychological grounds a group 
can be either too large or too small to be a nation, a matter 
difficult for a formal logic to understand but nevertheless 
real to the logic of fact. But the existence of a plurality of 
nations is not necessarily a conflict of nations. Contem- 
porary ethical writers are fond of talking about the social 
individual. The concept may have the German interpre- 
tation of seeing in such an individual nothing but a mysti- 
cal incarnation of an identified race, culture, and State. It 
then leads, if applied to the nations, to Fichte’s aggressive 
cosmopolitanism. Butit may mean individualities develop- 
ing severally with mutual respect, consideration, and 
service, not trying to realize a preconceived idea of human- 
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ity but trying to find, by the method of trial and error, an 
ever higher and richer content for this idea. It believes 
that while to seek to realize a perfect social ideal in man 
may be to bring God down to man, to find a nobler content 
for a social ideal is to raise man toward God. The former 
has as its consummation the contemplative blessedness of 
the Aristotelian God, the latter the more human blessedness 
of the religion of good works. 

At present the American philosophy of cosmopolitanism 
may appear absurd to the German 4 priorist and frivolous 
to the British empiricist. Perhaps we shall be obliged to 
modify our sun-clear ideas to harmonize them with those of 
other peoples. Our present road, however, seems to me to 
have been admirably sketched by Professor Dewey:? 
‘‘ America is too new to afford a foundation for an 4a priori 
philosophy; we have not the requisite background of laws, 
institutions, and achieved social organization. It is too 
new to render congenial to our imagination an evolu- 
tionary philosophy of the German type. For our history is 
too obviously future. Our country is too big and too un- 
formed, however, to enable us to trust to an empirical 
philosophy of muddling along, patching up here and there 
some old piece of machinery which has broken down by 
reason of its antiquity. We must have system, construct- 
ive method checked up at each turn by results achieved. 
We have said long enough that America means opportunity; 
we must now begin to ask: opportunity for what, and how 
shall the opportunity be achieved? 

‘* Any philosophy which should penetrate and particulate 
our present social practice would find at work the forces 
which unify human intercourse. An intelligent and coura- 
geous philosophy of practice would devise means by which 
the operation of these forces would be extended and assured 
in the future. An American philosophy of history must 
perforce be a philosophy for its future, a future in which 
freedom and fullness of human companionship is the aim, 
and intelligent co-operative experimentation the method.” 





? German Philosophy and Politics, pp. 129-132. 
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These words were, of course, directed toward the devel- 
opment of an American philosophy. They are, however, 
easily translated into a philosophy of internationalism and 
I believe, so interpreted, will be the basis of America’s 
highest contribution to that problem. An international 
organization would also be big, new, and have its history in 
the future. It also demands knowledge, constructive 
imagination and a carefully checked up experimental 


development. 
HaroLtp CHAPMAN Brown. 
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SOME RECENT LITERATURE UPON A LEAGUE 
TO ENFORCE PEACE. 


MARGARET JOURDAIN. 


WHEN Emperor Alexander I, almost exactly a century 
ago, proposed an Universal Alliance, Lord Castle- 
reagh replied that ‘‘the problem of a Universal Alliance for 
the peace and happiness of the world has always been one of 
speculation and hope, but it has never yet been reduced to 
practice, and if an opinion may be hazarded from its 
difficulty, it never can.” The difficulty is fairly well 
Tecognised; some thinkers, such as Mr. Alison Phillips, 
make no doubt about its impossibility; what has drawn 
the question out cf the academic debating room is the fact 
that the idea of a League of Nations has been blessed in the 
years of war by the highest authorities in public life, both 
in England, France and America. While some Continental 
pacifists, like Fried and Otlet, have published valuable 
schemes, discussion in England and America has mainly 
centred round Lord Bryce’s project for a treaty. Lord 
Bryce’s scheme was drafted two years ago, and published 
for the first time in the Manchester Guardian of April 12; 
and in book form, Proposals for the Prevention of Future 
Wars,' shortly afterwards, but its outlines had been made 
familiar for a considerable period before its publication 
by the propaganda of the League to Enforce Peace and the 
League of Nations Society. The proposals are limited to a 
practical minimum, and favourable criticism concerns it- 
self chiefly with the possibility of setting up something a 
little more radical and comprehensive than this mechanism, 
and doubts as to whether the mechanism, if set up, will 
work in practice without an executive. 
Even a critic like Lord Bryce, who states the obstacles in 
the way of International control, gives his opinion that the 
obstacles are not insuperable. 





1 London: G. Allen & Unwin, 1917. 
Vol. XXVIII.—No. 1. 3 
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“If the free peoples of the world really desired permanent 
peace, desired it earnestly enough to make it a primary 
object and to forego some of their own independence of 
action to attain it, the thing might be tried with a fair 
prospect of success. What is needed is the creation, not 
only of a feeling of allegiance to humanity, and of an in- 
terest in the welfare of other nations as well as one’s own— 
what in fact might be called an International Mind—but 
also of an International Public Opinion, a common opinion 
of many peoples which shall apply moral standards to the 
conduct of other nations with a judgment biassed less than 
now by the consideration of the particular national interests 
which each nation conceives itself to have.’’? 

The alternative is Canning’s notion of a wholesome state 
of things in Europe, ‘‘every nation for itself and God for 
us all’; which seems to us all less wholesome now than it 
was even in Canning’s day. 

The International public opinion Lord Bryce speaks of is 
at present very difficult to foster when the press rarely 
steps outside the narrow national circle in which public 
opinion is bidden to ‘‘think imperially’” or nationally. 
“‘The press is either an agent of the very government it 
should exist to criticise (it is so notoriously and admittedly 
on the Continent, and to an extent which we cannot meas- 
ure also in this country) or it is, with a few honourable 
exceptions, an investment to make money for certain in- 
dividuals or syndicates.”* An internationally-minded press 
seems a desideratum. 


The Historic Argument against the League of Nations. 


Two arguments are used against the League of Nations 
idea, firstly, that it is ‘‘visionary.”’ It is difficult to give 
very much weight to this criticism. The Channel Tunnel 
has been described as “‘visionary”’: i.e., it does not exist, 
and very likely will never exist. But that is no reason 





2 Bryce, Some Historical Reflections on War, Past and Present, p. 27. 
2G. Lowes Dickinson, The War and the Way Out. London: The Chancery 


Lane Press. 1915, p. 13. 
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why a Channel Tunnel could not exist, from the engineer’s 
point of view. Secondly, there is the historic objection, 
put very ably by Professor W. Alison Phillips, in the 
Confederation of Europe and in an article upon “ President 
Wilson’s - Peace Programme’”’ in the Edinburgh Review, 
April, 1917. He considers effective and peaceable co-op- 
eration between nations as impossible to-day as it was a 
century ago. A coalition of great Powers, a coalition ad 
hoc might be prepared to ‘‘enforce the principles which now 
stand unanimously acknowledged by the Second Peace 
’ Conference at the Hague,” but it would be impossible to 
extend the coalition into an universal union based on ‘‘the 
general right of the world organisation to coerce its re- 
fractory members.’’* For what would become of the 
sovereign independence of nations and, especially the inde- 
pendence of small nations? “For, though international 
law recognises the equality of all sovereign states, no in- 
ternational system which should attempt to translate this 
theory into practice would survive.” If, on the other 
hand, the voting power of the central ‘‘directory’’ were to 
be proportioned to the size and importance of its con- 
stituent states ‘“‘the result would be precisely such a 
hegemony of the great Powers as was exercised by the 
Holy Alliance after 1815.’ 

The analogy of a proposed league of civilised nations 
to-day with the Holy Alliance is not sufficiently complete 
to warrant such a positive prediction. The Holy Alliance 
failed, why should not a new League of Nations, is Pro- 
fessor Phillips’ contention. Nations are nearer to one 
another in structure and tendencies than a century ago. 
To-day Europe no longer consists of six great powers, and 
some minor states, but of two groups to which many of the 
minor states are attracted; and ‘“‘it is easier to conceive 
of this amalgamation into a loosely knit league than to 
imagine their dissolution into their elements.’’ 





4 Edinburgh Review, April, 1917. 
5 The Confederation of Europe, p. 295; also article in the Edinburgh Review. 
* Towards a Lasting Settlement, ed. by C. R. Buxton. London: G. Allen & 


Unwin. 1915, p. 155. 
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A second criticism made by Professor Phillips is that 
‘‘pacifists” propose to establish their international system 
on the preservation of the status quo, ‘“‘indeed there is no 
other practical principle conceivable.’’? 

That basis, however, is not the case of the advocates of a 
League of Nations, such as Mr. H. N. Brailsford, Mr. L. S. 
Woolf and others. The existence of a league to preserve 
peace will of course attempt to prevent the wars of conquest 
in which one nation overruns its neighbours’ domain. 
But it does not necessarily present a barrier against change 
and expansion by settlement. The proposed Council of 
Conciliation would probably find its chief task in adjustment 
and rearrangement in certain areas. 

The defect of Professor Phillips’ attack is indicated by a 
passage in his Confederation of Europe in which he says that 
‘‘The morality which inspires this (peace) agitation, more- 
over, shocks the consciousness of those, happily the majority, 
who still regard patriotism as the supreme political virtue 
and are not prepared to hold with the late Baron von Sutt- 
ner that ‘in any case the interests of humanity and of ab- 
solute right are superior to those of any one country.’ ’’® 

As to the question of the abrogation of the sovereign 
independence of nations; emphasis has frequently been laid 
upon the reluctance of independent states to submit to 
what has been called a coercive super-state. Lord Bryce 
speaks of the deep unwillingness of every nation, and es- 
pecially a proud nation, to submit any part of its ‘‘rights”’ 
to the decision of an external tribunal. . . . “An 
American statesman, than whom there is none wiser any- 
where, recently observed that one of the greatest difficulties 
the negotiator has to encounter is the displeasure of his 
fellow citizens at. any concession, even when he feels his 
own cause to be none too strong, and believes his country 
would gain by the removal of friction. Nations seem to be 
as sensitive on what is called the ‘point of honour’ as were 
members of the noblesse in France and England three cen- 





7 Confederation of Europe, p. 294. 
8 Confederation of Europe, p. 13. 
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turies ago. They hold out against arrangements which 
individual men would accept.’”* The answer to this 
would be that the states, retaining the ultimate right of 
making war, would not cede their sovereignty even though 
they submitted to a Council of Conciliation. 


The Programmes. 

The programmes of the American League to Enforce 
Peace and the British League of Nations Society suppose 
an union of civilised states; distinguish between judicial 
settlement and conciliation, prescribe coercive military 
action by the leagued states against the state which fails 
to observe the programme. (The American draft does 
not provide for defence if a member of the League is at- 
tacked by an outsider or seceder.) The third point (No. 
3 in the American and English League) is the vital one, 
because it binds the signatories to use force if necessary, 
and so lifts the whole matter out of the region of specula- 
tion. 

The central idea of the projects, both English and 
American, is the turning of a solid, united resistance against 
the aggressor. The idea is an obvious one: “Let all the 
states,” wrote M. Nobel to the Baroness von Suttner, 
“‘undertake solidly to turn against the first aggressor. 
Then wars would become impossible, and even the most 
quarrelsome state would be forced to appeal to a tribunal 
or keep quiet.’”*° These schemes give us for the first time 
an objective test of aggression and enable us by means of 
it to limit the scope of alliances to an honestly defensive 
purpose."! 

The two programmes with Lord Bryce’s ‘Treaty’ are 
really a minimum programme, designed to carry the mod- 
erates with them. Lord Bryce speaks of the scheme as 
dealing with only one branch of a very large subject, and 





* Bryce, Some Historical Reflections on War, Past and Present. Being por- 
tions of two Presidential Addresses delivered to the British Academy, June, 
1915, and July, 1916. London. 1917. 

10 Suttner, Memoiren, p. 272. 

1 Towards a Lasting Settlement, p. 158. 
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of those who drafted it as ‘‘duly sensible of the obstacles 
to be overcome before even these limited and tentative 
proposals could be likely to find acceptance with those who 
direct the policy of states.’’"* They have been careful to 
avoid the chief difficulty which became apparent in the 
discussions as to the institution of a permanent court,— 
the question of the ultimate power of the Court. If the 
Court were to have authority to settle every dispute, instead 
of the authority to offer advice, it is obvious that there 
would be hesitation on the part of governments in placing 
the fortunes of their people in the power of the Court. 
Experience has shown that even among the nations which 
are most ready to accept the principle of arbitration, 
hardly any of them have consented to give themselves over 
absolutely into the hands of a tribunal. They have gener- 
ally reserved specifically questions affecting national honour 
and vital interests. 


Membership of the League. 

It is commonly postulated that membership of the 
League must be open to all civilised sovereign states; but 
that the League have the right to expel any state that had 
violated its constitution. This opens the questior 1s to 
what states are civilised. Japan is admittedly civilised, 
but could China be so considered? A limited League of 
Peace, consisting of a few nations, would not differ sub- 
stantially from other defensive alliances; its defensive 
character would be suspected by nations outside the 
League who would tend to coalesce into a counter alliance. 


The Prospects of a Small League. 

Some internationalists expect the universal League to 
come by degrees, preceded by a League of liberal nations 
such as Great Britain, France and the United States," 
perhaps with Switzerland, Italy, Holland and the Scandi- 
navian countries. As stated above, a counter alliance 
would probably be formed, and if such a powerful state as 





12 Proposals for the Prevention of Future Wars, p.7. 
3 So J. M. Beck, The War and Humanity. London: G. P. Putnam's. 1917, 
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Germany was not included, this ‘‘outlaw’ would compel 
the liberal alliance to maintain such a powerful defensive 
force that much of the advantages of the League would be 
neutralised. Germany would intrigue incessantly to de- 
tach members from the League; and the United States 
would probably never remain in an alliance from which 
Germany was excluded. 
The Cooling-off Time. 

Each member of the League will pledge itself to a certain 
period of delay, in order to allow of the discussion of every 
dispute submitted to the Court or Council of Conciliation. 
That is the minimum on which any League of Peace can be 
founded. American writers commonly refer to this as the 
‘“‘cooling-off time,”’ and consider it generally favourable to 
conciliation. The period of delay is usually defined as one 
year from the date of the submission of a dispute to the 
Council. Of course, such a concession presents obvious 
difficulties. ‘‘Some disputes arise from continuous in- 
juries so serious that they must be suspended while they — 
are examined by Court of Arbitration or a Council of Con- 
ciliation. No power will wait a year for justice if the 
offender continues to repeat his aggression, or completes a 
wrong whose beginning was already an offence. The 
Court or Council must be always in being to issue a pre- 
liminary injunction in urgent cases before the question of 
principle is debated.’’'* But, these acute questions apart, 
delay will often make the difference between peace and 
war. ‘‘What precipitated the present war was first the 
ultimatum of Austria with its forty-eight hour limit, 
and then that of Germany, with its twelve hour limit. 
The war was rushed.’’'* Mr. J. A. Hobson, speaking of the 
Permanent International Commission concluded in the 
autumn of 1914 by the United States of America with 
Great Britain and France (in which Reports are to be 
furnished by an International Commission within a year 





“4 Towards a Lasting Settlement, p. 160. 
8 G. Lowes Dickinson, After the War. London: A. and C. Fifield. 1915, p. 
31. 
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from the beginning of the investigation), writes that the 
year’s delay “‘exerts a cooling and a healing effort, allowing 
time for the facts disclosed by a full and impartial inquiry 
to make their right impression on the intelligence of the 
disputants.’"** Of course the value of mere delay can be 
overestimated. The assumption is that nations will rarely 
go to war on a cool and reasoned view; and that the “‘cooling- 
off time’’ will promote a wise and reasoned view. But, 
writes Mr. Brailsford, both assumptions are questionable. 
‘‘Some nations will cherish for a generation the project of 
some necessary change, scheme and arm for it for the in- 
evitable struggle, bend all their minds to it and march with 
full knowledge into a war of which the last details have 
been thought out. This is what Bulgaria did in 1912 
against Turkey in order to win Macedonia, and no mora- 
torium would have cooled her perfectly cold and deliberate 
resolve.””!” 

The Action of Members of the League in Relation to Recal- 

citrant Members. 

Doubts will arise whether the parties to the League can 
be trusted to fulfil their respective obligations, except when 
it is their interest to do so. Cases might be imagined in 
which some member or members of the League, having at 
the moment nothing direct to gain by supporting the policy 
of the League, or through unwillingness or unreadiness to 
fight, or through the hope of some advantage to themselves 
might be induced to stand aside. ‘‘The ultimate benefit 
of mutual protection and of the repression of any dis- 
turbance of the general peace may be admitted. But in 
politics the avoidance of a near evil is usually preferred to 
the attainment of a more remote good, for all can recognise 
the former and only those of large minds and large views 
can appreciate the latter.’’!* 

A method of securing decision may be to make the statu- 





6 J. A. Hobson, Towards International Government. London: George Allen 
& Unwin. 1915, p. 51. 

17 A League of Nations. London: Headley Bros. 1917, p. 291. 

18 Bryce, Some Historic Reflections on War, p. 26. 
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tory obligation of the League very drastic—‘‘to exact from 
all its members the pledge that in the event of a breach of 
its fundamental provision they will, if necessary, go to war 
against the offender.’’'* This is the basis both of the 
American League to Enforce Peace and of the British 
League of Nations Society. No executive has, however, 
been provided, in the published schemes, and if the action 
of each member is left to its own interpretation, there would 
be disputes such as those mentioned by Mr. Brailsford: 
i.e. (1) Will any Power really promise to take an active 
part in coercing an ally??° (2) Will a small and exposed 
European state, such as Denmark, make war (if the case 
should arise) on Germany? (3) Will the non-European 
members interfere in every European war, and vice versa? 
Is it, for example, likely that Japan or the Latin-American 
Republics will promise to share in every common war in 
Europe? Mr. Brailsford*! suggests the following formula: 

“When a breach of the fundamental obligation of the 
League is threatened, the Executive of the League shall 
forthwith determine by what means, military or economic, 
its observance may be secured.” 


The International Executive. 


The institution of an international executive authority 
with power to call into action the forces of the League when 
the occasion should arise, and to direct operations in its 
name is indicated in The Prevention of Future Wars,” 
but the League, according to the draft, is not provided with 
an executive; it has a voice but no arm. Most critics are 
agreed that there must be an international executive, en- 
trusted with the powers requisite for the execution of 
international mandates quite apart from and distinguished 
from the members of the Council of Conciliation and the 
Court of Arbitration, for ‘“‘the very qualities for the per- 
formance of this judicial and conciliatory work are defects 





19 A League of Nations, p. 295. 

2 The tendency of the League would, however, be to weaken special alliances. 
214 League of Nations, p. 296-297 

2 The Prevention of Future Wars, p. 16-17. 
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for the performance of executive duties.” It is evidently 
of the utmost importance that an International Executive 

should consist of members who are in direct touch 
with the public sentiments of their countrymen.” All 
internationals are agreed upon the importance of the 
members of the Executive. The representative of each 
Power would be ‘‘a more important personage than the 
Foreign Minister,’ and in touch with his Cabinet. The 
executive would thus be a cabinet of the cabinet of the 
Great Powers. 

Mr. Brailsford suggests a fixed seat for the Executive, 
Constantinople, if any sort of international régime is 
established there, Berne, or Geneva, in neutral Switzerland; 
or the Hague, which has some associations. The military 
and naval, legal and commercial attachés would form an 
advisory general staff for the League. 

The League executive might act in various ways in rela- 
tion to a recalcitrant member, by using the weapon of a 
temporary boycott or embargo against one or both the 
disputants. A whole series of such measures can be con- 
ceived, differing in their severity and in their application 
to different cases: e.g., an embargo on the shipping of the 
recalcitrant state; a prohibition of loans to it; cutting it off 
railway, postal, telegraphic and telephonic communication; 
prohibition of exports to or imports from it, supported if 
necessary by what international lawyers call a ‘‘ pacific 
blockade”’ ;* (2) supporting one party, (3) holding the ring, 
and limiting the quarrel; or reminding the allies of the 
warring states that it expects them to remain neutral, or to 
give their support to such common measures as the execu- 
tive may prescribe in accordance with the undertakings 
which each of them has given on its entry into the League. 


The Council of Conciliation. 


The question of the composition and procedure of the 
Council of Conciliation has been studied in detail by the 
Fabian Society. The project of a standing Council of 





% Proposals for the Prevention of Future Wars, p. 17. 
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Inquiry and Conciliation for non-justiciable disputes is a 
contribution towards International control. Members of 
the Council are to be appointed for fixed times; and are 
not to be hampered by instructions from their Govern- 
ment, differing thereby from diplomatists at the old dip- 
lomatic congresses and conferences summoned for the 
occasion. What is required is a standing body of sufficient 
prestige and character to take action as a whole, upon its 
own initiative, in cases of actual or impending differences, 
and to offer its advice in the form of a public report. As to 
the bases of representation, a simple proposal is that the 
eight Great Powers shall each send three representatives, 
and other civilised states one each, but by that ‘‘Italy and 
Japan would be over-represented and Spain under-repre- 
sented.“ By this scheme the Entente would have a 
permanent majority, commanding 20 votes.” It is also 
obvious that Montenegro is over-represented, as com- 
pared with Spain. The neutral votes would be ten. A 
possibility would be to give Italy, Japan and Spain two 
votes each, thus reducing the Entente majority. 

To ensure the efficient working of the Court of Arbitra- 
tion and the Council of Conciliation, it seems requisite that 
some joint Standing Committee representing both bodies 
should watch the rise of controversies and differences and 
in default of an appeal from one or both parties concerned, 
should take the initiative by inviting them to submit the 
matter to arbitration or the Council of Conciliation. 


Is International Force Justifiable? 

Assuming a number of states, including a majority of the 
great Powers, are willing to enter a League, and agree to 
submit any disputes either to arbitration or to a Council of 
Conciliation. They agree to accept the award on arbitrable 
issues; they also agree to a cooling-off period while submit- 





% A League of Nations, p. 306. 

% Great Britain, France, Russia, Italy, Japan=15. Belgium, Serbia, Rou- 
mania, Montenegro, Portugal =5. 

* United States=3, Holland, Switzerland, Sweden, Norway, Denmark, 
Spain, Greece. 
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‘ting non-arbitrable questions to the Council of Concilia- 
tion. We may ask whether the finding of the Council is 
likely to be carried out, and whether the moral and intel- 
lectual sanction for the fulfilment of the treaty obligations 
would suffice. Some pacifists rely on public opinion and 
conscience of the civilised world as a sufficient sanction, and 
even a statesman such as President Taft, writing before 
the war in support of a Court of arbitral justice, states the 
issue thus: ‘‘ But the query is made, ‘How will judgments 
of such a court be enforced? What will be the sanction for 
their execution?’ I am very little concerned about that. 
After we have gotten the cases into Court and decided and 
the judgments embodied in a solemn declaration of a court 
thus established, few nations will care to fare the con- 
demnation of international public opinion, and disobey the 
judgment. When a decision of that Court is defied it will be 
time enough to devise methods to prevent the recurrence of such 
an international breach of faith.” 

Now, the existence of this war has definitely weakened 
the current faith in the plighted word of nations, and in the 
restraining power of public opinion. Generally, the abler 
writers such as Mr. Hobson and Mr. Brailsford, are for 
enforcement by international power. In the existing rudi- 
mentary condition of the society of nations, it would seem 
necessary to secure the integrity of the treaty by express 
provisions for its enforcement, but some idealists object to 
the coercive element of force, and the sanctions of moral 
force and reason are degraded and impaired by placing in 
the background a sanction of physical coercion. 


MARGARET JOURDAIN. 
BrRoapDWINsoR, Dorset, ENGLAND. 





37 The United States and Peace, p. 150. 
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THE GERMAN AND THE ANGLO-AMERICAN 
VIEW OF THE STATE. 


VICTOR 8S. YARROS, 


HE controversy over ‘“‘ Man vs. the State” is very old. 
It was old when Herbert Spencer published his once 
famous attack on “the great political superstition,” the 
right of the majority to govern, and his protest against the 
inroads of socialism and the alleged shameful surrender of 
British liberalism. It is, of course, a familiar fact to 
students of social and economic phenomena that Spencerian 
individualism lost ground steadily during the last decade 
of the nineteenth century and the first of the twentieth. 
The tendencies Spencer and his followers deplored con- 
tinued to gather strength and momentum. Legislation 
became more and more “paternalistic” or socialistic; the 
trade unions shed more and more of their “‘independence,”’ 
their distrust of political action; labor parties came into 
existence, and their platforms registered almost annual 
victories for socialism. Anglo-Saxondom appeared to be 
resigning itself to what Professor Huxley called ‘‘regimen- 
tation.” 

Even if we go back only a few years—say to 1910—we 
must candidly admit that we find no disposition among 
thinkers to draw sharp distinctions between the Teutonic 
idea of the state and that of the Anglo-Saxon peoples. It 
was, in fact, generally assumed that, while Germany was 
certain to liberalize and democratize her governmental 
machinery, Britain and America were equally certain to 
adopt important German ideas concerning the duties and 
functions of the state. 

Since the outbreak of the great war the old controversy 
regarding the state and the individual’s place therein has 
been vigorously revived everywhere, and many are asserting 
that there is some radical, momentous, inevitable difference 
between the German conception of the state and our own, or 
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the Anglo-Saxon, conception. German aggressions, crimes, 
brutalities have been attributed to a blind and fatal worship 
of the state. The Germans, we have been told, are what 
their peculiar philosophy, their perverted Darwinism and 
their distorted evolutionism have made them. If the 
Germans believe in frightfulness and ruthlessness, the 
argument runs, it is because their general philosophy con- 
demns pity and compassion as sins against God and nature, 
as emotions that cannot be indulged without retarding the 
development of supermen and superwomen. On the other 
hand, the Anglo-Saxons and the Latins are more humane 
and merciful because they have worked out a sound philoso- 
phy of life and progress; because they know that mutual 
aid has been at least as important a factor in evolution of 
animal and human societies as struggle and competition, 
and because they know that amity and justice are just as 
possible and necessary in international relations as they 
are in the relations among the members of any given modern 
state. 

Now, if these representations were not only true in the 
rough and for immediate practical purposes, but absolutely 
true and challenge-proof, the most high-minded and ethical 
of inquirers would be content to stop where the popular 
magazine writer or platform orator invariably stops. But, 
as a matter of fact, reflection and analysis suggest qualifi- 
cations to the statements currently made regarding German 
misconceptions or superior Anglo-Saxon and Latin views 
of the state, society, the individual, and the scientifically 
ascertained conditions of human progress. What are the 
qualifications in question, and what differences and con- 
trasts emerge after all the allowances and disclaimers are 
made? 

As to the qualifications, let us begin by quoting a passage 
that has done considerable illustrative duty of late in 
animadversions on German philosophy. Eduard Meyer, 
an eminent German savant, wrote as follows in a work on the 
present war: 


“To us the state is the most indispensable as well as the highest requisite 
to our earthly existence. . . . All individualistic endeavor . . - 
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must be unreservedly subordinated to this lofty claim. The state eventu- 
ally is of infinitely more value than the sum of all the individuals within its 


jurisdiction.” 

So detached and penetrating a writer as Prof. Thorstein 
Veblen cites this passage by way of confirmation of his 
own view that in Germany the dynastic ruler holds dominion 
by divine grace, and that it is impossible to determine 
where ‘‘the dynastic powers end and the claims of divinity 
begin.” ‘‘There is something of a coalescence,” concludes 
Veblen. 

Of course, a half divine dynastic state cannot consent to 
submit its decisions to any parliament or referendum. Of 
course, in a political sense a half divine state is “‘irrespon- 
sible’’—that is, responsible to God alone. Such a state is, 
in truth, of infinitely more value than all its subjects taken 
together. It may order them to fight foreigners or one 
another, and it may keep up the fighting indefinitely, with- 
out condescending to give reasons. But the question is 
whether, rhetoric and loose writing aside, any educated 
German can seriously maintain that the constitution of the 
Teutonic empire expressly or by necessary implication 
recognizes the sacrosanct and divine nature of the state, or 
the insignificance of the individual. 

That constitution was, of course, a compromise. Bis- 
marck, the junker and tory, made only such concessions to 
democracy as he deemed absolutely necessary. Equal, 
secret and direct suffrage for eiections to the imperial 
Reichstag, or lower house, was a necessary concession; 
without it the empire probably could not have been formed. 
True, the Reichstag is in many respects powerless; it has no 
voice in foreign policy; it cannot prevent war; it has not 
even security of tenure, for the emperor may dissolve it at 
any time and for any reason. But, unwise and unmodern 
as these things are, they do not prove the thesis under 
consideration. If the German state were really considered 
absolute and irresponsible, the government would not 
tolerate interference and dictation from the Reichstag in 
financial affairs. The “‘power of the purse” is one of the 
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tests of democracy, and the Reichstag controls the purse 
of the empire. It cannot prevent war, but it can refuse 
supplies; it can reject bond and tax measures introduced 
by the government, and thus make it impossible for the 
‘‘irresponsible”’ government to carry on any particular war. 
A half-divine state begging, bargaining, coaxing, blustering, 
threatening dissolution in order to obtain money from a 
representative chamber to carry on a war is certainly a 
strange spectacle and a poor illustration of semi-divine 
absolutism! 

Germany’s political and social development has been 
retarded by militarism, by lust of power and conquest. 
The events of 1870-71 intoxicated net the junkers and their 
imperial lord alone, but the majority of the German people 
as well. Democratic and liberal tendencies were inevitably 
impeded or checked. But it cannot seriously be doubted 
that, war or no war, Germany was bound gradually to 
modernize her mediaeval and reactionary features, to 
democratize herself. The advance of socialism, trade 
unionism, industrialism and internationalism made the 
political emancipation of the German people merely a 
question of time. ‘Divine rights” of the dynastic state 
would have quickly lapsed. 

Let us turn now to the political principles and institutions 
of England and the United States. What conception of 
the state animates and characterizes the institutions and 
constitutions of these free, democratic countries? Prof. 
Eduard Meyer asserts that the German idea of the state ‘‘is 
nowhere to be found in the English constitution, and is 
quite foreign to English thought, and to that of America 
as well.” American and British thinkers hold the same 
opinion, and glory in the fact that the German scholar dis- 
approves and condemns. But is the alleged fact a fact? 

Under the British constitution sovereignty is theoretically 
vested in the crown and actually in the parliament. The 
authority of the parliament is unlimited; it can change the 
organic law itself; it can pass ‘‘unconstitutional acts”— 
indeed, not a few recent acts were denounced as unconstitu- 
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tional by conservative jurists and professors—for there is 
no superior authority to annul its acts. Practically, there- 
fore, parliament is sovereign, but parliament speaks in the 
name of the. people—or of the majority of the electorate. 
The upper house, being appointive and hereditary, cannot 
in any true or democratic sense represent the people, and 
for this reason its power has lately been seriously curtailed 
Its legislative veto, long absolute, is now merely suspensory. 
An act passed three times by the House of Commons, 
although it may have been twice rejected by the Lords, 
becomes law in spite of the upper house. Thus the Com- 
mons is really supreme in British politics and legislation, 
and the Commons represents an accidental popular majority. 
Britain’s suffrage is fairly democratic, and contemplated 
amendments will make it fully democratic, since poor 
laborers and women are to be enfranchised. In any case, 
the Commons speaks for the majority of the voters of the 
kingdom, the ministry being nothing more than the executive 
committee and instrument of the majority of the elected 
commoners. 

In England, therefore, the laws are made by the majority 
of the people, albeit rather indirectly. The minority has 
no choice, once a law is on the statute books, but to obey it. 
By what right does the majority of the British electorate 
claim this power over the lives, the possessions, the con- 
sciences and the convictions of the minority? By what 
right, under what principle, does the majority of the elect- 
orate—actually a minority of the adult population—govern 
the country? 

The answer is clear. The majority speaks for the state. 
It decides all questions in the light of the crude but prac- 
tically workable doctrine of the greatest good of the greatest 
number. It may be mistaken, wrong, blind, reactionary. 
Ibsen may be right in saying that a truth accepted and 
enforced by the majority has already ceased to be a truth, 
and has become half a truth. The majority is apt to be 
conservative and intellectually indolent. Advance, inquiry, 
doubt, originality, destructive and constructive criticism 
Vol. XXVIII.—No. 1. 4 
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have always come, and will continue to come, from the 
minority. Still, no modern political philosopher advocates 
minority government. It cannot be denied that majority 
rule is, historically and practically speaking, an improve- 
ment upon autocratic or oligarchical or caste rule. Democ- 
racy is assuredly better and safer than any of the superseded 
forms of government, and democracy has long meant, and 
still means, the rule of the majority—at least within certain 
constitutional bounds. 

The important point to bear in mind is this—that under 
any form of human government some agency must speak 
in the name of the state. The state cannot speak for itself. 
No voice from Heaven tells us what the state needs and 
demands from us. The autocrat speaks for the state. 
The oligarchy speaks for the state. The ruling caste speaks 
for the state. In democracies as we know them the 
majority (the actual minority often) speaks for the state. 
The individual must obey, even when the majority orders 
him to risk his life for the good of the state. It is idle for 
him to urge that he knows better what the state needs; he is 
not the chosen instrument of the state for the interpretation 
of its demands. 

This being indisputable, how can it be argued that in 
England the individual is not subordinated to the state, 
or that the conception of state supremacy is alien to British 
thought? 

As to the United States, its governmental system is in 
some important respects different from that of England, 
but none of these has any bearing on the question of state 
sovereignty. We have our own “checks and balances,” 
our own ways of ascertaining and interpreting—and testing 
—the popular will. We have a written constitution that 
limits the powers of government in certain directions. We 
protect minorities and individuals in certain “‘inalienable”’ 
rights against the commands of the government or the 
majority back of it. But even our constitution is amend- 
able by certain majorities. We cannot get away from 
majority rule. Sooner or later, after delays and obstacles 
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intentionally provided to hamper majorities, the latter 
carry out their will. And they do this because, and only 
because, under our system, as under the English, the 
majority speaks for the whole body politic, for the state. 
True, neither England nor the United States has what is 
called absolutely democratic—direct and popular—govern- 
ment. Many political radicals are working for the further 
democratization of the American federal and state govern- 
ments. They would adopt thereferendum and theinitiative, 
and perhaps also the recall. They would reconstruct the 
Senate, perhaps abolish it. They would deprive the Courts 
of the power to set aside legislation on constitutional 
grounds. They would, in a word, remove certain obstruc- 
tions that lie in the way of ‘‘the people.”’ But what, after 
all, do they mean by the people? Always a majority of 
the electors. These radical democrats would increase the 
power of the majority over minorities, over individuals. 
They may be right or wrong, but the object is plain. And 
why do they want to increase the power of the majority 
and facilitate direct action by it? Because, manifestly, 
they believe that majority rule is more likely to be just and 
equal and enlightened than minority rule or autocratic 
rule. They want the majority to be the state’s instrument 
and interpreter. They are not opposed to compulsion, to 
government by force, to the principle of state supremacy. 
They are merely opposed to such forms of government, such 
uses of compulsion, as may enable any group short of a 
majority of the electorate to interpret the needs of the state. 
Thus, in the last analysis, the peoples now arrayed against 
Germany are not fighting any peculiar conception of the 
state. The conception of the state is the same all over 
the civilized world. The state is supreme; but who shall 
speak for it—one man, a few men, a caste, a class, or a 
majority of the citizens composing the state? The struggle 
is between various forms of autocracy and various forms 
of democracy, and no one who has reflected on human 
evolution can have any doubt as to the issue. Autocracy 
is doomed. Democracies are certain to become more and 
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more genuinely democratic. Majorities will have their 
way more and more, except as to certain departments of 
human activity that we have learned to withdraw from the 
sphere of politics and compulsion and to leave to the 
individual. As to these activities, anarchy, not state-ism, 
is the recognized principle. The individual is sovereign, 
and he is allowed to be as eccentric, as ‘‘different’’ from the 
rest, as may suit his mental and moral bent. 

Those who reject the principle of state supremacy, of the 
subjection of the individual to the constituted authorities 
that speak for the state, are anarchists in theory. They 
do not admit that any group or number is entitled to speak 
for the state. They are opposed to compulsion except 
where plain, criminal aggression—attempted murder, bur- 
glary, etc.—render it necessary as a measure of defense. 
They abhor majority rule as profoundly as they do auto- 
cratic rule. They hold that majorities are often more 
tyrannical and bigoted than autocrats. They rail at the 
referendum and all the other democratic devices. Nothing 
would satisfy them, in theory at any rate, except govern- 
ment by unanimous consent. All co-operation, they hold, 
should be voluntary. Any individual may secede from 
the organization, and cease to support it, without incurring 
the least legal penalty. 

Now, the philosophical anarchists are consistent. They 
do not believe in compulsory taxation for any purpose 
whatever, and they do not believe in conscription under 
any circumstances. They would stick to the voluntary 
policy at any cost. Even invasion and defeat of the 
country they deem preferable to the use of compulsion 
against any non-aggressive individual. If the anarchists 
ever succeed in establishing a society on their basis of 
complete voluntaryism, that society will have abolished 
“‘the state” for itself and substituted for it the régime of 
individual sovereignty. 

How many centuries, or millennia, separate humanity 
from the anarchistic régime; we need not stop to inquire. 
Anarchy may in fact be an impossible condition. But, if 
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ever reached at all, it will be reached very slowly, and 
reached through many democratic stages. The fight for 
democracy is not so much a fight for certain evolved forms 
of political organization and economic institutions, but a 
fight for the freedom of nations and communities to experi- 
ment, to change, to advance. 

The fight for democracy is a fight for the very conditions 
of growth—for free discussion, local autonomy, individual 
and group rights under the law. The anarchist who says 
that all governments are alike, that tyranny is tyranny, and 
that the war does not concern him—and, alas, there are not 
a few who say this—simply reveals his ignorance of the 
course and conditions of human evolution. Progress there 
has been, and progress there will continue to be—if societies 
and states preserve their freedom and society is not rebar- 
barized by the Prussian type of government. The anar- 
chist who assumes that institutions can be suddenly changed, 
and that whole nations can lift themselves by their boot- 
straps, needs an elementary course in political science and 
political history. But such a course, coupled perhaps with 
a few advanced lectures, would also greatly benefit those 
who write and talk superficially about the difference in 
kind between the German view of the sovereign state and 
the Anglo-Saxon view. The differences are those of degree, 
though their importance is undeniable. But under any 
form of organization except the anarchistic—which con- 
templates unanimous consent of the organized—the state is 
necessarily sovereign and the individual is necessarily a 
subject of the state and of the group that, for the time 
being, represents and interprets the state. 


Victor S. YARROSs. 
CuicaGo ScHOOL oF CIVICS AND PHILANTHROPY. 
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FEMINISM AND THE FAMILY. 
ELSIE CLEWS PARSONS. 


LL modern reform movements are made up of many 
currents, so complex is modern society, and the 
reformers in any movement are variously classifiable. 
Feminism and feminists are no exception. /There are at 
least two main currents in feminism and there are two 
conspicuous classes of feminists. There is feminism which 
is a form of sex consciousness and there is feminism which 
is a form of humanism. There is the feminist who seeks 
privilege and the feminist who seeks opportunity, she who 
wants a bigger share for women, more wealth or power or lib- 
erty, and she who is less concerned with the question of dis- 
tribution and more concerned with the question of developing 
personality, the greedy feminist, shall-we say, and the ardu- 
ous feminist. / 

The greedy feminist wants to eat her pie and keep it. 
In the same breath she talks of equal pay for equal work 
and encouraging chivalry in men. In government she 
insists that women must not be discriminated against, but 
she wants the vote of women counted as a woman’s vote, 
and women’s influence, she ever argues, will elevate politics. 
Elected to political office previously shut to women just 
because of sex, she wants a special hearing and she wants 
to be treated with peculiar distinction—does she not rep- 
resent her sex? 

‘But politics is not a function of sex at all,’’ answers the 
arduous, opportunity seeking, humanist type of feminist, 
‘and it is for that very reason I am a suffragist, whereas 
the man or woman who sees sex in politics is an anti-suf- 
fragist. As for chivalry, whether in politics or economy 
or life at large, chivalry is not a function of sex either. 
It is quite possible that the helpless or necessitous be a 
man, an old man, a boy, or even astrong man victimized by 
circumstance or passion.”’ 
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As in this matter of chivalry so in other particulars the 
humanist feminist is far more concerned over the theory of 
sex boundaries and far more scrupulous than the greedy 
and avaricious feminist, she who sees in sex boundaries 
merely an invitation to encroach. It is merely more 
territory that the privilege-seeking feminist wants, and it 
never occurs to her to offer to relinquish territory. She is 
a frank imperialist. 

Nowhere is this imperialistic trend more apparent than in 
sexual questions and in questions of family organization. 
Actions for seduction or for breach of promise or provisions 
for alimony, seem in no way grotesque to the woman who, 
as she sometimes says, is out for all she can get for women. 
As for economic independence in marriage, of course she 
is all for that—independence that is plus support. And 
so she favors the compensation for housekeeping system, 
that most ingenious of plans to keep what you have and 
grab more. 

n the economic interpretation of marriage in general 
the privilege-seeking feminist shows her colors. A partic- 
ular touchstone for distinguishing her from the humanist 
feminist is offered, I think, by the question of parental re- 
sponsibility and, in particular, responsibility for the ille- 
gitimate child. | Sometime ago I was present at the 
reading of a paper on parental responsibility! to a group of 
New York women supposed to represent the most advanced 
feminist opinion of the country. It was the discussion 
which followed the paper which more than any other single 
expression of opinion determined my classification of 
feminists. A!l the women present stood for free mother- 
hood, for Mutterrecht, the right of a woman, whether 
married or unmarried, to control her child. On that point 
there was no dissent whatever. But almost all believed 
likewise that it was the father who should support the child, 
and that he should be compelled, if need be, to accept the 
responsibility, that is my friends advocated laws for the 





1See Parsons, E. C., “The Future of the Family,” in Taz INTERNATIONAL 
Journat or Eruics, July, 1915. 
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determination of paternity, for the recognition of illegiti- 
mates by the father, and for paternal support, according 
to economic status, of both legitimate and illegitimate 
children. Much the same kind of bastardy legislation as 
that recently passed in Scandinavian countries, a highly 
patriarchal bit of legislation, was commended. As for the 
support of legitimate children, more drastic enforcement of 
the law against desertion was also in order. To the point 
raised that without economic control it would be not only 
difficult for women to acquire legal control, but perhaps 
not even just, nobody paid any attention. ‘‘ Women 
have enough burdens, as it is,” was the only rejoinder. 
‘“‘They do their part and more in merely bearing a child. 
Men must be made to do their part.” 

The acute note of sex antagonism there was in this dis- 
cussion I pass over to note the indifference it revealed to 
the desire that women should make good, make good, not 
merely individually along the economic line of earning 
enough to support their children, but make good by the 
kind of social experiment and organization which would 
increase through education the earning capacity of women, 
raise through unionization their wages or salaries, and in- 
sure them through forms of maternity insurance against 
the economic risks of child-bearing. No, it was not pri- 
marily through such types of foresight or endeavor that 
my New York friends were for benefiting women. What 
they wanted was the compulsion of men, they were for en- 
forcing upon men women’s standards, the single code of 
morals and that women’s, or paternal responsibility. They 
were depending on the old, old method of social control, of 
group tyranny. They were for women putting it over 
men just as men have put it over women, as the senior has 
put it over his junior, the rich man over the poor, the man 
of magic or of professional equipment over the ignorant or 
unspecialized. * 

Not long ago I heard a physician argue that he was 
opposed to birth control because the fear of having a baby 
was the only way to check the spread of veneral infection. 
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But for that fear, he reasoned, any girl would live with Tom, 
Dick er Harry and consequently become diseased. It was, 
therefore, the duty of the physician to keep the knowledge 
of contraception esoteric. The idea that fear or sup- 
pressed desire might be just as bad for people as venereal 
disease had not, of course, occurred to him—he was too 
thorough a disciple of St. Paul—(and yet when we re- 
member the dictum ‘‘better to marry than to burn,” 
perhaps not thorough enough). At any rate he was 
enough like that Saint not to be aware of the arrogance 
of his own professional will-to-power. 

Bred to this type of control by men, I am suggesting, 
women would in turn make use of it against men. Instead 
of taking nature or reality as it is and by facing it learning 
to control it, women, like men, overlook it and would work 
their will on other human beings. The consequences of 
sexual intercourse are more grave for women than for men. 
Why dodge the fact? The consideration of rape aside, con- 
ception and child-bearing are functions women, not men, are 
primarily responsible for. Why not then in our social 
theory put the responsibility where it belongs, at the same 
time giving the more responsible sex means to meet their 
responsibility, giving them knowledge of contraception 
and knowledge of veneral disease, and, of course, as far as 
possible a realistic understanding of men? And we should 
have to free the exercise of the function of maternity from 
the social stigma not uncommonly attaching to it. The 
mere legitimizing of the illegitimate child would not do this. 
The whole conception of illegitimacy must go into the 
discard. 

Nor should economic means for responsible maternity 
be overlooked. I have referred to educating women to 
greater economic efficiency and to making their economic 
demands more effectual, but education and triumphant 
unionization are a long road. Meanwhile it seems fair that 
women should be helped over the economic bankruptcy 
maternity may bring onthem. By those who esteem child- 
bearing a social service, social aid to maternity must be 
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considered, moreover, a permanent desideratum. A word 
or.two then about maternity insurance. 

We are familiar with the beginnings of a system of state 
insurance of maternity made in Europe. To some of us 
its provisions seem very inadequate, glad as we might 
be to have even that measure of public insurance in this 
country where the old proprietary theory of marriage has 
hitherto precluded any aid to mothers except the widow 
pension, a practice which takes its hat off to proprietary 
marriage. But it is to possible private systems of mater- 
nity insurance I would draw attention. Why should not 
private insurance companies write maternity insurance, the 
policy to be taken out either by the beneficiary herself 
or by her relatives or friends, even by a friendly husband? 
Indeed, the plan might slip into use as a kind of dowry or 
wedding aa A woman told me the other day that 
enough useless silver was given her at marriage to have 
paid for all her confinements. She has six children. An- 
other woman once remarked to me that her husband had 
given her a pearl necklace which, were she to sell, she could 
live on very comfortably for at least five years. I recom- 
mend to the determinedly chivalrous American to give 
his bride instead of a pearl necklace or an engagement ring 
a paid-up maternity policy thereby ensuring her against 
being economically dependent upon him during periods 
of child-bearing. Seriously, the paid-up maternity policy 
at marriage would be, I think, a rather happy social device, 
even if it is one of those transitional devices so favored by— 
the greedy feminist. As for girls who do not move in 
pearl necklace or silver wedding present circles, maternity 
insurance premiums might well be paid for their benefit by 
solicitous parents. The middle class French father is very 
thrifty, the better to marry off his daughters. Why 
should he, why should the American father not be thrifty 
for the sake of his daughter’s independence, for the sake 
possibly of her health and happiness? In many cases girls 
themselves, wage earners or salary earners, might choose 
to save to be able to become mothers without foregoing 
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economic independence. A man is supposed to earn his 
right to have children. Why not a priori a woman? 
{aternity insurance, insurance through a variety of 
methods, is a way out of the dilemma of having to choose 
between maternity and economic independence, between 
childlessness and economic dependence. That dilemma 
presents itself already to many women and it will present 
itself to an increasing number, but for a great many women, 
let us remember, it has never existed and it never will exist. 
There will always be women who do not desire economic 
independence in marriage just as there will always be men 
who want to support or keep women. There is no reason, 
as far as I can see, why that system, the prevailing system 
to-day, should not be tolerated in the future; it is only 
objectionable when it is taken for granted and imposed on 
people as the only possible system./ And people are com- 
ing more and more to rebel against the imposition. ‘The 
more variety and freedom in marriage the better,’’ wrote 
recently the editor of a New York newspaper.? In the 
circumstances was not the utterance a bit of liberalism not 
insignificant of the trend of contemporaneous opinion? 

Variety in marriage is what law and custom will come 
in time to recognize. With that recognition, with the 
realization that requirements in mating vary and must 
be variously met, society will come to see in time that the 
whole or almost the whole question of mating is no concern 
of the state. This does not mean of course that the state 
should not undertake to recognize and enforce contracts for 
economic support, support of one adult by another. If 
the contractors are male and female people may choose to 
call the contract marriage. 

Mating, the sexual relationship, as distinct from the 
economic, is a private relationship. Parenthood, on the 
other hand, is a public as well as a private relationship. 
The state is necessarily concerned about the proper care of 
children. Again and again we acknowledge or assert 
this concern, but strange to say we have hitherto failed to 
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work out either in theory or practice any adequate system 
of relationship between the parent and the state. 

In the article in THe INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL OF 
Eruics, to which I have already referred, I tried to develop 
a theory for the parent-state relationship. I proposed a 
parent register and a parent contract system whereby a 
parent or expectant parent would publicly record the birth 
or expected birth and would contract to care for the child. 
Either parent or both parents might undertake the contract. 

What if neither parent is willing to contract? Then, 
whatever measure of compulsion the public sees fit to im- 
pose, and it would be well, I think, for it to impose no small 
measure either through legal machinery or social disesteem, 
this compulsion should be on the mother. As I have said 
before, the woman, not the man, is primarily responsible 
for the existence of the child, and on the mother the state 
should place the ultimate responsibility for the care of the 
child. Until the theory of this responsibility is frankly 
accepted in social theory I see no real solution for the 
logical problems raised by what we call the questions of 
illegitimacy or of free motherhood or of economic indepen- 
dence in marriage. 

Let me say in conclusion that practical developments are 
going to be determined but little or at any rate very in- 
directly, I fully understand, by any such new matriarchal 
theory. But here we touch upon the relation between 
social theory and practical developments and that—is 
another story. 


Eusie Ciews Parsons. 
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LIBERTY OF CONSCIENCE. 
EMILE BOUTROUX.! 


merce is one lesson that clearly results from the trial 

through which we are passing: the necessity of extir- 
pating from our society, religious intolerance, that scourge 
so productive of barren strife. Not only is it too evident 
that, in attacking people’s consciences we divert towards 
imaginary or inaccessible objects, forces which might 
effectively be employed in opposing palpable evils, forces 
which our country claims for the defence of its very exist- 
ence, but events have proved that Frenchmen, in presence 
of a common duty and in spite of the barriers which politics 
has endeavoured to set up between them, are spontaneously 
united in thought, heart and will. Who could persuade a 
soldier who is also a free-thinker that he should feel less 
love than he does to his captain, under the plea that this 
latter is an ecclesiastic? And does the believer enquire as 
to the opinions of this comrade who will perish unless he 
comes to his aid? How could these men, who with like 
faith and self-sacrifice have given themselves up to their 
ideal and their country, consent, once peace is restored, 
to come from the lofty heights of enthusiasm into that 
arena of individual ambition and passion where power and 
rule are the only things of which men think? 

But, in order that a thing may be realised, it is not 
enough that it is in the highest degree desirable or even 
desired. If there are real difficulties in the way, these may 
always check the most generous desires. And so we may 
usefully examine the problem. The will is by no means 
weakened by union with the reason, rather is it all the more 
powerful because exercised with a keener vision into 
reality. 

The struggles dealing with liberty of conscience offer a 
strange assemblage of noble or legitimate claims and un- 
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worthy intrigues, and we are greatly tempted to take up in 
detail the historical sequence of facts, to think of what 
would have happened if, at any particular time, some other 
line of conduct had been adopted. The effort of liberty of 
conscience to be denizened within human societies is one 
of the essential facts of the world history. What does the 
name of Socrates stand for if not the claim of the right to 
think and teach in conformity with what is believed to be 
the truth? What are religion, philosophy and science but 
the triple command to cultivate the rights of the ideal, of 
reason and experience? 

Now, the appearance of conscience in human society 
naturally occasions great struggles and difficulties. Con- 
science is an inspiration whose origin is inapprehensible 
and it is possessed of something absolute and imperative 
in its nature. On the other hand, the man in whom it 
awakens is no isolated being, like Crusoe on his island; he 
belongs to a human community which has its own tradi- 
tions, beliefs and laws. 

The individual whose conscience is awakened naturally 
aspires to express his thoughts in speech and action. But 
if, as may be the case, his words and deeds do not accord 
with the maxims recognised in his community, the latter 
will naturally be inclined to become uneasy and mistrust- 
ful. If the individual who claims his liberty of conscience 
refuses to act along the lines of the rest, evidently he does 
harm to the community. If he obeys in body but reserves 
his liberty of soul, he still injures the community, because 
devotion is necessarily less whole-hearted when purely 
exterior than when it proceeds from the intellect and the 
affections. 

Thus liberty of conscience, through the influence it is 
bound to exercise on the conduct of the individual, neces- 
sarily interests the organised community; and this latter is 
at once disposed to solve the problem by permitting the 
individual to find, in the ideas received by the community 
itself, the principles of his own personal beliefs. 

Again, even if conscience were to create within itself a 
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life apart, and to refrain from expressing its thoughts by 
public deeds; the liberty it claims would still meet with 
contradictions. The beliefs of conscience necessarily de- 
pend upon truth. Apart from individual consciences, 
however, are there not established symbols and forms of 
truth? What right has an individual to continue to hold 
thoughts opposed to recognised truths? 

Thus we find Socrates put on his trial, not only on the 
charge of compromising the security of the state by his 
outer acts and the instruction he gave to youth, but also 
on that of nourishing, in the secret of his conscience, beliefs 
opposed to the official teachings: e.g., his belief in the warn- 
ings of divine intervention. 

In our days, it is not only traditional beliefs but science 
itself as built upon experiences and reason, that many 
minds contrast with liberty of belief. Is there any room, 
we are asked, for liberty of conscience, in mathematics, 
physics and chemistry? In proportion as science takes 
possession of any one domain of reality, it drives out 
imagination and simple belief. When science holds the 
principles of all reality, z.e., both of the moral and of the 
physical world, liberty of conscience will have had its day, 
for it can be accepted with some appearance of legitimacy 
only when truth is but imperfectly known. And, in the 
mind of some of these apostles of science, the principles 
necessary to explain all things are now fully established, so 
that nowhere can liberty of conscience be any longer tol- 
erated. 

Very real and serious then is the conflict between liberty 
of conscience and the external powers. What means have 
been employed to end this conflict? 

The simplest and the one of most ancient standing is 
persecution. He who possesses or thinks he possesses 
force, does not doubt but that he will succeed in suppressing 
unpleasant beliefs either by constraining or by destroying 
his opponents. 

The advent of conscience in man, however, represents 
the appearance of a wholly spirtual power, which is deter- 
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mined by reasons that cannot be reduced to force; such as 
the ideas of truth, justice, duty. The greatest force, there- 
fore, breaks before the most disarmed conscience. Socrates, 
without defending himself, calmly drinks the hemlock; 
and his thought enters forever into the substance of the 
human mind. Christianity penetrates men’s souls with 
prodigious rapidity and might, not only in spite of, but 
thanks to, persecution. In modern times, the Puritans, 
persecuted in England, founded the United States. The 
revocation of the Edict of Nantes raised against France the 
most bitter hatred and ill-will abroad. 

How comes it about that, after such striking lessons, 
men have not ceased to employ force, constraint, material 
means, against conscience? 

Manifestly, at first, beliefs are expressed in external 
acts, against which force believes itself victoriously armed. 
Again, subtle minds distinguish beliefs according to the 
degree of vigour and vitality they attribute tothem. They 
admit that profound beliefs cannot easily be destroyed by 
force. But if a belief is no more than a survival, to use a 
popular expression, a passive habit devoid of living faith, 
they think it legitimate to admit that such a belief will fall 
before the powerful organisation set up against it. 

Moreover, certain present psychological doctrines, recom- 
mended by imposing names, tend to prove that constraint, 
cleverly employed, is not so powerless to modify belief as 
one is wont to declare. Our ideas and beliefs, according to 
these doctrines, are in the final analysis no more than our 
deeds and habits expressed by conscience in its own lan- 
guage. Hence our attachment to our beliefs and ideas is 
really no more than that force of inertia which makes us 
continue in our mode of life. If what one believes is but 
the expression of what one does, force may indirectly act 
upon belief, for it can impose acts and impress habits. 

Whatever credit this theory may have enjoyed, it has not 
triumphed over the classic doctrine of the autonomy and 
originality of conscience. They are not mistaken who 
regard belief as a principle which cannot be reduced to 
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external life and consider that acts inspired by serious be- 
liefs are more difficult to repress than purely mechanical 
acts. 

Now, in the emancipation of conscience there dwells a 
form of existence superior to the mechanism of matter or to 
the impersonal tendencies of animal colonies. If then it 
were possible arbitrarily to train the conscience and change 
a person into a thing, such a task would be odious, it would 
mean the triumph of the inferior over the superior. Aris- 
totle’s God is truth and good: he leaves force to matter. 
God, says Christianity, is essentially love and sacrifice. 
Would not the restoration of force to supreme rank and the 
subjection thereto of conscience mean blotting out the 
work of Hellenism and Christianity from the history of 
mankind? 

Whatever influence force may exercise over belief, he 
who regards moral excellence and human dignity as reali- 
ties will unhesitatingly condemn its use against liberty of 
conscience. 

Besides, force does not solve the problems in which 
conscience is engaged. Hence the use of a second method: 
compromise. If liberty of conscience is, per se, an idea, 
an ideal object, those who claim it do not of necessity 
limit themselves to the use of spiritual means. They also 
have recourse to force, engaging in material strife with their 
opponents. These wars too are followed by treaties of 
peace. 

However artificial may seem the use of formulas and 
compromises in assuring liberty of mind, this means is in 
conformity with human habits and is of undoubted prac- 
tical value. A contract has always been an effective in- 
strument of reconciliation. Inspired by a true spirit of 
justice, frankly accepted on both sides and loyally put into 
practice, a concordat may peacefully settle relations as 
delicate as those of the state with religious communities. 

A régime simply created by events appears something 
contingent and provisional. However skilfully forms were 
made out, they responded to the difficulties of an epoch; 
Vol. XXVIII.—No. 1. 5 
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there is no guarantee that they would satisfy the needs 
of later periods. 

The words of the Gospel have often been repeated: 
Render unto Cesar the things that are Cesar’s, and unto 
God the things that are God’s. Was not this a realisation 
of the great precept that a radical distinction must be 
made between the rights of the state and those of conscience? 
For the state, material power, the making of laws, respon- 
sibility for public order and national security; for con- 
science, liberty of thought, reflecting on the nature of 
things and on human destiny and holding to the ideal it 
regards as truest and noblest. If each of these two rivals is 
really itself, regulating its activity by its own principle, 
no conflict between them is possible, for they could never 
again meet. The one lives in the outer world of force, 
politics, national solidarity, the other uses outer things 
only to create for itself an invisible world, inaccessible to 
natural forces, where it holds communion with pure spirit, 
the ideal, God. 

The state and conscience, it is thought, are both en- 
tirely free and apart from each other, just as the infinitude 
of space in no way encroaches upon the infinitude of spirit. 

A seductive theory, though no more than a practical 
expedient. Is it not evident that two persons who cannot 
endure each other will cease fighting if they never again 
happen to find themselves together? 

Applied, however, to the relation between political or- 
ganisation and conscience, such a comparison does not 
hold. Tosuppose a world of conscience wholly independent 
of the external world is to substitute artificial logical 
concepts for veritable realities. This radical distinction 
between the temporal and the spiritual has no better 
scientific than historical foundation. Man is a whole 
whose elements are mutually inseparable. Neither body 
nor soul can be separated, nor does conscience exist apart. 
Every real idea is also the beginning of an external action; 
every strictly human action is the manifestation of an 
idea. 
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This condition is found in the activity proper either to the 
state or to conscience, as regards morals or religion. The 
state represents force. How can we help desiring that it 
should be used in the realisation of the truest and loftiest 
ideas, measuring the greatness of its duties by the extent 
of its powers? Conscience is the domain of liberty. Would 
this liberty be aught else than an individual’s vain mental 
state and barren enjoyment did it not tend to effort, and, 
when necessary, to strife, in modifying the world accord- 
ing to the ideal it conceives? 

We must courageously face the truth. As regards the 
relationship between the political community and human 
conscience, all real and lasting peace is impossible, unless, 
amid all differences in principle and point of view, human 
beings have mutual understanding and esteem. The 
classic maxim is constantly being repeated: Quid leges sine 
moribus? Now or never is the time to apply it. Laws, 
undoubtedly, are capable of exercising profound influence 
upon morals; it is by no means a matter of indifference 
that they should outstrip morals if the latter fail to correct 
themselves. ; 

In examining these questions, it is impossible to keep to 
purely political or legal considerations. It is necessary to 
ask oneself if consciences which regard truth and justice as 
laws can really come to consider religious beliefs as absurd 
and baleful, or at least as useless and devoid of foundation. 

Now, if we closely examine the objections raised against 
religious beliefs in the name of reason and science, we find 
that they refer to conceptions of religion and science which 
are neither adequate nor legitimate. There is a contradic- 
tion between a science which regards the material element 
of things as the true reality, the essence of all that is, and a 
religion which denies to creatures any existence and value 
of their own. Science, however, may follow out as far as 
possible its mechanical explanation of things without, there- 
fore, maintaining that mechanism is the first and sole 
principle of being. And religion may show God present 
and acting in all that is without denying to creatures true 
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existence and action. ‘‘God,” said Pascal, “willed to 
endow his creatures with the dignity of casuality.”’ 

Thus religion is not opposed to the fact that beings 
should possess a certain nature, capable of being studied 
in itself. And science admits that the world of facts in 
which it moves is connected with a world of true causes, 
which eludes its mode of investigation. 

Nor can it be without advantage to religion to know 
exactly and profoundly, by means of science, the nature of 
the given world. Science too, as it ascends the scale of 
beings, encounters regions where matter is more and more 
impregnated with spirit, where the real seems to be in- 
creasingly determined by the ideal. 

If then religion and science, so far as they consider each 
other only from without, may be led to mistrust each other 
or even to regard each other as irreconcilable enemies, on 
the other hand when they endeavour to understand and 
know each other in spirit and in truth, they see that their 
coexistence is natural and necessary and that they can and 
ought to render mutual services. 

The minimum of mutual human obligations is what is 
called tolerance. In every manifestation of conscience, 
there is occasion to consider conscience itself, thereality and 
dignity of which are set beyond doubt by the most exact 
science. ‘To oppress conscience is to wish to lower human- 
ity, to snap the link binding it to the ideal, to separate it 
from the principle of truth, justice and beauty. 

But is it enough that men should tolerate and bear with 
one another? Such a doctrine was repulsive to Mirabeau 
who said: ‘‘The very word tolerance seems tyrannical in a 
way, since the existence of the authority which has power 
to tolerate is an attempt upon liberty of thought, from the 
very fact that it tolerates and so has the power not to 
tolerate.’”’ This remark is quite true. In reality, man’s 
conscience is something more than a possibility to strive 
after truth and goodness. As Plato pointed out, we seek 
only that whereof we possess at least some idea, germ or 
rudiment. ‘‘Be of good comfort,” said the Saviour to 
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Pascal, “thou would’st not seek me had’st thou not found 
me.’’ The reason why conscience aspires after the true 
and the good is that in its very nature are found some 
beginnings of science and justice. For this reason, con- 
sciences owe one another respect as well as tolerance. 
Conscience, that secret and living communion with the 
ideal, is essentially the power to confront material force by 
obeying moral laws: this very character confers on it a 
positive dignity and makes it something sacred, to every 
intelligent being. 

Nor does respect, in its turn, exhaust the whole of our 
duty towards the conscience of our fellow-men. The one 
quality which man, when attempting to conceive of God, 
is necessarily led to attribute to Him, is infinity in perfec- 
tion. No man, then, however great his intelligence, can 
compass the divine nature, for the finite cannot contain the 
infinite. The diversity of mankind, however, enables the 
human race, in a measure, to ponder and fathom these 
various aspects of divine perfection. Thus mankind, as a 
whole, profiting by its natural richness and fecundity, 
may tend to realise more and more fully that resemblance 
to divinity which isitsend. And so, to each of our brothers 
in humanity, a collaborator like ourselves,—differently 
perhaps from ourselves,—in divine providence, we owe not 
only tolerance and respect, but also sympathy and friend- 
ship. ‘‘Love one another,’ all morality which falls short 
of that is a failure. 

Though insoluble so long as each of the two parties 
nourishes a secret scorn for the other, the problem of the 
relations between established power and liberty of con- 
science becomes simplified if every man is able to find the 
substratum of truth in the beliefs he does not share. 
Though divided in the expressions and forms of their 
faith in the ideal, men who are eager to fulfil to the end 
their destiny as human beings are united in the inmost as- 
pirations of the conscience. Let them build upon this com- 
mon basis, become imbued with their mutual duty of 
respect and sympathy as well as of tolerance, and legal 
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arrangements, rendered supple or capable of extension if 
necessary, will readily be interpreted and applied along 
the lines of liberty. 

To recognise liberty of thought without granting men the 
slightest right to manifest and translate this liberty into 
action would be to misinterpret the unity of human nature 
and the meaning and value of thought itself. Not only 
the individual but society is interested in the external 
realisation of thought. The tasks to perform in our mod- 
ern societies become increasingly numerous and compli- 
cated; the state neither can nor ought to claim to accom- 
plish them all, of itself alone. Undoubtedly its influence 
is more than ever necessary in times of public danger, when 
co-ordination of effort is particularly indispensable. Nor 
can it be admitted that individuals or associations, under 
the pretext of maintaining their liberty, should adopt the 
“dog in the manger’ attitude. All alike, state, individual 
or association; believer and free-thinker, should devote 
their special powers to the task of making human society 
ever more keenly enamoured of truth and justice. 

Amongst the manifestations of social activity, benef- 
icence and instruction more particularly could not be the 
object of a monopoly. The former is based on brother- 
hood and is a matter of the heart as well as of the mind, of 
devotion as well as of organisation. Instruction also 
deals with the soul as well as with the intellect. Xeno- 
phon, the disciple of Socrates, was wont to say that if a 
master cannot inspire love he is incapable of imparting 
true instruction to his pupils. Science and literature, art 
and morals cannot be confiscated by any one, they form 
the common possession of every member of a human 
society. 

As regards religion especially, since it is essentially an 
education of heart and conscience, with a tendency to 
free man from his natural passions, to civilise him, in the 
highest sense of the word, it is right that the state should 
loyally guarantee its free practice and the conditions of its 
existence. 
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Cordial collaboration on the part of all who are devoted 
to virtue and to their country, however different their 
beliefs; such is the duty our reason dictates. This too will 
be the blessing left to us by the immense sacrifices, the 
deeds of truest devotion and the superhuman efforts made 
in common, without respect of rank or opinion, by all the 
children of France. 

Emite Bovtrovx. 


PaRIS, FRANCE. 
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MILITANT PACIFISM. 
MARY WHITON CALKINS. 


_". one thing which unites the world to-day is the desire 

for the end of the Great War. The larger desire 
which animates many men is the passionate longing for an 
end of all war. But checking this desire, strangling this 
hope, are two widespread dogmas: the psychological dogma 
that man is inevitably a fighter and the ethical dogma that 
through war, and through war alone, he can rise to the 
supreme height of self-sacrifice. This paper proposes to 
subject these teachings to a brief examination. 


3 


It is unquestionably true that those who dare to hope 
and to work for the end of war must meet the protest of the 
critics who hold that this instinct is irrepressible and that 
war is, therefore, ineradicable. It is vain, these critics 
insist, to hope, to plan, to work for a league of nations, a 
world-state, a reign of perpetual peace. Such dreams be- 
longed to the prophets of Israel who foretold swords beaten 
into ploughshares and to Roman poets who sang of a re- 
turning golden age of peace. But we moderns, it is urged, 
with our scientific training—we, alas, know that we are 
very much lower than the angels and only a little higher 
than the beasts who must prey upon each other in the 
fierce struggle for survival on which depends the develop- 
ment of living beings. The hopeless ideal of abolishing war 
should, therefore, make way for the intelligent purpose of 
replacing unjust, cruel, and dishonorable fighting by just, 
humane, and honorable warfare. To estimate properly 
the argument from the nature of instinct to the dogma of 
perpetual war it is necessary to study in some detail the 
instincts lying at the heart of war and, in particular, pug- 
nacity. By instincts are meant feelings and bodily re- 
actions reappearing in every generation, either born in 
individuals or else arising at a definite period of their 
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lives as original endowments of their nature. Like all the 
instincts pugnacity has two aspects, the mental and the 
physical, and appears in the forms of anger and of combat. 
In both its forms, it is a very early, a very permanent 
and a tremendously powerful instinct. Its outward signs, 
bared teeth, stiffened body and the rest, are known by 
everybody and explained by the biologists as the persis- 
tence, in bodily attitude, of reactions useful in the preserva- 
tion and propagation of animal species. Pugnacity is 
widely diffused among animals, and very early observed 
among children; and it persists, a strong instinct, through- 
out adult life. People differ, to be sure, in the degree of 
their combativeness; and one man’s pugnacious feelings 
and actions are far more readily excited than another’s. 
Yet every normal man is a potential and, at times, an actual 
fighter; and everybody knows by his own experience how 
the flame of an intense anger may devour all other feelings 
and obliterate all memory and all thought, and how it may 
lick one’s mind clean and bare of every control and restraint. 

Pugnacity is always incited by opposition. Animals and 
men alike fight when they are thwarted or balked in the 
free play of any instinct, or (if we confine ourselves to 
human pugnacity) in the exercise of any volitional activity. 
It follows that pugnacity is excited in many specifically 
different ways and that it is affiliated now with one and now 
with another instinct. For our purpose this intimacy of 
interrelation is of utmost significance, and our valuation of 
pugnacity must hinge largely on our estimate of the fellow- 
instincts by which it is excited and which, in turn, it may 
reinforce and invigorate. 

Pugnacity, in the first place, is sometimes excited when 
the instinct of curiosity is thwarted; as when a child shows 
anger if balked in his investigation of the contents of a 
wastebasket. Curiosity is an instinct common to animals 
and to human beings and so strong that hunters often appeal 
to it in decoying wild animals. It has many forms, ap- 
pearing sometimes as component of the play impulse, and 
again, when it involves awareness of danger, as daring. 
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Now daring, morally controlled, is the virtue of courage; 
and so it comes about that the fighting-instinct, called into 
play by curiosity and daring, is closely associated with this 
heroic virtue of courage. In the thick of the fray, the 
fighters know no fear; they ignore danger; they hurl them- 
selves against the bayonets of the enemy; they rush 
recklessly into the open swept by murderous shell-fire; they 
worm themselves along, half underground, to place the 
explosives by which they themselves, as well as the enemy’s 
barricades, will be blown to fragments. And because 
pugnacity gives impetus and scope to heroic courage, there- 
fore the fighting instinct will ever be glorified by men. 

A more hesitating estimate will be placed on the very 
frequent coalition between pugnacity and the instinct of 
acquisitiveness, in its two forms, getting and hoarding. 
This is the instinct illustrated, at its extremes, by the squir- 
rel who fills the hollows of the trees.with nuts and by the 
financier who first makes and then prudently invests his 
money. Everybody knows that pugnacity is far more 
often excited by balked acquisitiveness than by thwarted 
daring. The dog fights to get and then to defend his bone; 
the militia is called out to protect mill or mine; the nation 
fights to extend or to defend its boundary, its prestige, or 
its trade. And here, again, pugnacity is estimated not for 
itself but according to the moral value of the instinct which 
excites it and to which it lends its support. The individual 
or nation which fights gallantly for an object rightly gained 
and rightly held is known as a heroic defender; whereas 
the attack on property or rights possessed by other men is 
condemned as burglary or piracy. 

Pugnacity, in the third place, is as all biologists know 
very often the outgrowth of fear. Fear, like pugnacity, is 
a primitive reaction in the face of danger. It is one of the 
earliest and most compelling of the instincts—shown by 
all animals, early observed in babies, directed toward 
objects, animate or inanimate, of the most varied sorts, 
and manifesting itself in the sharply contrasted forms of 
flight and immobility. Fear is, therefore, absolutely in- 
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compatible with pugnacity since no animal can at one and 
the same time shrink back and make attack, feel afraid 
and feel angry. And yet it is plain matter of observation 
that fear incites to pugnacity, and in two ways. On the 
one hand, the fleeing animal, brought to bay, turns on its 
pursuers and the desperately frightened child suddenly 
attacks his tormenter and thus the instinct of fear suddenly 
gives way to anger. And, on the other hand, fear may 
stimulate the deliberate and premeditated creation of the 
machinery of attack. 

Pugnacity, finally, may be excited in an altogether differ- 
ent way and may reinforce instincts of an entirely different 
character. Men and animals alike sometimes fight not 
through balked courage, or thwarted acquisitiveness, or 
in swift reaction against paralyzing fear but to protect or 
succor others, that is, because their social and sympathetic 
instincts are violated. The neglect, even the denial, of 
these social instincts was one of the unfortunate results of 
the superficial popularization of Darwinian teaching. But 
every biologist recognizes gregariousness, approach in its 
social form, the basal instinct which crowds animals into 
herds and is manifested in the flight of birds in flocks, protec- 
tiveness, the instinctive attitude of parent to offspring, and 
imitation, the instinctive attitude toward leaders or parents; 
as primitive endowments of animal and of human selves. 
In their higher manifestations these developed social 
instincts are directed toward ever widening groups of 
persons and are transmuted into the virtues of generosity 
and sacrifice on the one hand, into loyalty and obedience on 
the other. We are here concerned with the abundantly 
established fact that the fighting instinct normally lends 
force and vigor to these social instincts. No battles for 
private ends are so fierce as those which the animal orhuman 
mother wages to protect her young; and the glory of war 
is the lavish sacrifice of life and love and work for the be- 
loved fatherland. 

At their surface value these considerations seem to sup- 
port the theory of those who disparage the war against war. 
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For pugnacity has appeared in its true colors as a strong 
and widely diffused instinct, excited when any other in- 
stinct is hampered or thwarted. And those who assert 
the inevitableness of war assume that a man is the prey of 
his own instincts and helpless in the face of them; that they 
have a right of way and must ride rough shod over the 
paths of his life even when these intersect the ways of other 
lives. This psychological naturalism is, however, contrary 
to all observation. Not merely the higher vertebrates 
but metazoa and (according to good observers) even cer- 
tain unicellular animals learn by individual experience, 
that is to say, they modify their instincts; and man, too, 
possessed as he is of more instincts than any animal, has 
advanced precisely in proportion as he has controlled these 
instincts. This acquired habit of controlling the instincts 
must be sharply distinguished from any form of ascetic prac- 
tice. The effort to crush the basal instincts betrays a very 
inadequate conception of the place of the instincts in human 
life. For they are the very springs of life and we should 
impoverish ourselves if we checked their outpouring of life 
and energy. But as has just appeared, biology and psy- 
chology alike abundantly attest the fact that it is possible 
to modify instincts without destroying them. 

A consideration of the methods of controlling instincts is, 
therefore, abundantly justified. Such a study at once dis- 
closes the fact that the effort to modify an instinct in a 
purely negative way, by merely willing that it subside or 
change its direction, is utterly futile. By such a method the 
attention is simply turned full upon the instinct-to-be- 
modified with the inevitable result of stimulating it. The 
control of the instincts is, in truth, always positive and 
it takes two main forms. Either the instinct is directed 
toward new objects or it is subordinated to another instinct. 
Many illustrations of each of these methods suggest them- 
selves. When the dog is taught to retrieve, his instinct is 
directed away from chickens toward wild birds. And the 
boy in Miss Alcott’s classic tale diverted his fighting in- 
stinct from boys to gnarled roots of trees and was seen 
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“‘wrestling with the ungainly knots, with red face and 
wrathful eyes, till he had conquered them, when he exulted 
and marched off with an armful of oakwood in triumph.” 
The pointer whbse instinct to kill is checked by his instinct 
to return to his master illustrates the modification of one 
instinct by subordination to another. And, similarly, the 
shyness of a little child may be wholly neutralized by the 
curiosity which drives him nearer with every puff of the 
red balloon which the strange person holds out to him. 
There is no reason to suppose that these practical, psycholog- 
ical methods, so constantly employed in the education of 
animals and human beings, are inapplicable in the self- 
discipline of nations. 
II. 

The outcome of our study of pugnacity is, thus, the as- 
surance that war is not the inevitable result of unmodifiable 
instinct. But this conclusion leaves us with our ethical 
problem still on our hands. We have still to examine the 
ethical doctrine that war is morally, if not psychically, 
inevitable—that war must be cherished as an awful but 
necessary human experience which purges men’s souls of 
cowardice and selfishness and fans to a flame the fires of 
courage and devotion. That war may—nay, always 
does—create and invigorate daring and sacrifice no student 
of history will deny. And the world has need of these 
human qualities. We would not if we could blot out of 
the great book of human history the names of the warriors: 
David and Hector, Leonidas and Cesar, Richard of the 
Lion Heart and Henry of Navarre, Wallenstein and Gus- 
tavus Adolphus, Drake and Farragut, Sir Philip Sidney 
and Rupert Brooke. And we could not press forward in 
the struggle toward a righteous social order unless men were 
nerved to fight in the great causes of truth and justice. In 
the words of William James, the “‘ martial virtues 
intrepidity, contempt of softness, surrender of private 
interest, obedience to command must still remain the rock 
upon which states are built.’ 

The bold ideal of militant pacificism is, however, to pre- 
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serve and even to strengthen the fighting instinct, with all 
these martial virtues which it inspires, but to direct it to 
radically new ends. The militant pacificist, in other 
words, expressly challenges the assumption that pugnacity 
can find moral expression only in the war of human being 
against human being. He believes that men should go on 
fighting but that they should attack no longer human lives 
but human ignorance, human injustice, and the great 
nature-evils. In this conviction, the pacificist is evi- 
dently in line with the psychological teaching that an 
instinct may be modified and still cherished by being sup- 
plied with a new object. And in his effort to divert pug- 
nacity from the ends of war, he is seeking to preserve for 
human use not merely lives—for which, as physical values, 
he claims no special exemption—but the great spiritual 
values, human love, human virtue, human toil. 

And the whole gruesome record of war attests the urgency 
of the pacificist’s claim that pugnacity must be redirected 
toward inanimate instead of human objects. For the great 
lesson which history imprints on the mind of the candid 
reader is the tragic certainty that all wars gain their ulti- 
mate ends, whether great or petty, by the violation of per- 
sonality, by the destruction of homes, by the paralysis of 
art and industry and letters. The irony of the terrible 
situation is precisely this: that even wars entered on from 
high motives must rouse greed, cupidity, and blind hatred; 
that even in defensive warfare a people can defend its rights 
only by inflicting new wrongs; and that chivalrous no less 
than self-seeking war entails relentless destruction. This 
truth, that there is inherent inconsistency at the heart of 
every just war, and the sad fact that a war, unless it is on 
both sides the outgrowth of popular fear, must be, on oneside 
at least, a war of aggrandizement, illumine with blinding 
light the truth that no individual or nation can be trusted 
to define its own rights and then to fight for them, to act, in 
a word, at once as advocate, judge, and inflicter of punish- 
ment in its own cause. In this crisis of conflicting needs— 
on the one hand the crying need of all nations for men of 
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courage and self-sacrifice who will fight for the ends of 
justice and humanity, on the other hand, the dire need of 
nations desolated, blighted and impoverished, to be rid of 
war—the militant pacificist, in season and out of season, 
preaches his fighting gospel of a war against obdurate nature- 
evils, against floods and fires, famine and disease; and, even 
more insistently, he urges the necessity of organized and 
tireless war against human error and human selfishness in 
individual hearts and in social customs and institutions. 
Such a war, it is true, is fought with intangible weapons 
but it is, none the less, literal fighting and it involves all 
the vigor, the passion, the unyielding determination of the 
warrior. In truth, these warriors have need to put on 
“the whole armor of God” for they wrestle ‘‘not against 
flesh and blood but against principalities and powers and 
spiritual wickedness in high places.’ This spiritual war- 
fare demands also, in a manner as yet only dimly appre- 
hended, a systematic organization of effort and a rigid 
training of combatants. For only by disciplined obedience 
to their leaders, by the harmonious exercise of their powers 
and by the outpouring of their common toil, their time, 
their talents, their fortunes, their lives, if need be, can men 
successfully attack opposing nature-forces and entrenched 
human evil and victoriously fight for better customs, better 
laws, better men—in a word, for a regenerated and re- 
deemed society. 

There remains the insistent practical question: how, 
precisely, may we redirect pugnacity? How may we teach 
ourselves to make war no longer against the lives and 
homes of our fellow men but against their errors and ours, 
and against our common enemy, hostile Nature? It is, of 
course, beside the restricted purpose of this paper to answer 
this question in sociological terms—to explain, for example, 
the constitution of internatidénal courts and international 
police, to set forth the methods of the general strike as 
applied to international relations, or to debate William 
James’s great conception of a ‘‘conscription of the whole 
youthful population” as part of ‘the army enlisted against 
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Nature.” For we are here concerned with the human 
instincts and volitions that control all social machinery and 
we are urging, against upholders of the dogma of perpetual 
war, that the abolition of war is psychologically possible 
and even reconcilable with the retention of martial virtue. 
But the difficulty of the undertaking, the obstacles in the 
pathway of such a redirection of our fighting instincts, 
must certainly not be minimized in an outburst of mere 
emotional enthusiasm. The abolition of war requires 
nothing less than the divorce of pugnacity from the great 
egoistic instincts, fear and avarice, with which since the 
dawn of human history it has been most intimately affiliated. 
For fear and acquisitiveness are instincts so strong and so 
primitive that, reinforced by pugnacity, they lead almost 
inevitably to the attack on personality, on home and on 
society, which is war. Those who bewail war as inevitable 
reiterate their conviction that such a separation of pug- 
nacity from fear and greed and physical aggressiveness is 
impossible. And those who idealize war as the “‘sacrifice 
of individual motives to group motives’! insist that the 
only alternative to war is a selfish, cowardly and supine 
peace. But students of animal and human life know the 
power of the social instincts. And students of history 
attest the fact that even nations, though public opinion so 
largely exempts them from moral obligations in their 
international relations, do yet on rare occasions in cir- 
cumstances which might well lead to war voluntarily and 
without compulsion treat each other with justice tempered 
by courage—yielding and exacting the fulfilment of inter- 
national obligation. Thus, on the basis of actual experi- 
ence we may assert the conviction that the fighting instinct 
of a virile people may be under the control of its social 
instincts. For it can not too often be reiterated that 
liking and sympathy, as well as anger and acquisition, are 
instinctive impulses—impulses which may be transmuted 
into the virtues of generosity and justice. War against 
human life will cease when these social instincts dominate 





1 Frederick Lyman Wells, in The Atlantic Monthly, July 1916, Vol. 118, p. 46. 
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pugnacity. But the New War, against Nature and against 
human greed and sloth and cruelty, will only then be fairly 
initiated. In this new war unjust nations, like unjust in- 
dividuals, will be resisted but not destroyed. And the 
people for whom this new war is fought will be no longer the 
tribe, or state, or nation, but the great world-self, the uni- 
versal community of sentient beings. For this great war 
which shall liberate men from the blight of nature, and from 
the neglect and injustice of their fellows, the time is over- 
ripe. From the one side, the heroic bodily risks of physi- 
cian, explorer, and engineer make their claim on men’s 
courage and devotion. And on all sides are walls of privi- 
lege to be demolished, strongholds of public inefficiency 
and graft to be stormed, attacks on democracy to be re- 
pelled, insidious influences of sloth and luxury to be checked; 
and human rights to be defended against relentless industrial 
competition and selfish social content. This Greatest 
War will never be brought to victory until it enlists us all. 
And those who arm for this conflict must have eyes open 
to descry injustice and misery, minds trained to judge fairly, 
hearts pulsing with sympathy, and loyal spirits strong to 
fight to the finish. 

Like Socrates, we have followed whither the argument 
has led us; and now, with this last turn of the path, light 
fully illumines the problems which we set for ourselves, in 
the beginning. We asked whether war is an inevitable ex- 
pression of human instinct and whether anything less than 
war can move a man to supreme self-sacrifice. And we 
have found that the instincts lying at the heart of war can 
be converted to the uses of a strenuous and militant peace 
and that the instrument of their conversion is loyalty to the 
Great Society, a loyalty rooted in the deep-lying social 
instincts. Sed sine dolore non vivitur in amore. The law 
of this loyalty, also, is sacrifice. 

Mary Waiton CALKINS. 

WELLESLEY COLLEGE. 
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THE FEAR OF MACHINES. 
HARTLEY BURR ALEXANDER. 


HERE are few traits of human nature more curious 
than is our awe of human nature itself. In the mode 
of attraction this awe becomes veneration, sometimes 
idealistic, sometimes superstitious. Idealistic is the venera- 
tion of hero, sage, and saint, whose high humanity seems 
to us a transfiguration wrought by some superhuman 
grace. Superstitious is our quaint credulity in the wisdom 
of emotions and intuitions, and above all in the sacrosanct 
sagacity of tides of public sentiment—the divine voice of 
the people. ‘Soul,’ we say, is manifested in these things,— 
‘soul,’ a hidden treasure, not well understood, be it the 
perquisite of a private temperament or sacramentally 
shared by a mob. In this mode of attraction our awe be- 
comes a veneration, which may descend to superstition; 
in the opposite mode of repulsion this same awe of our na- 
tureand its manifestations begins with suspicion and mounts 
to superstitious terror. The suspicion is directed to the 
unresolved motives with which we credit men, for we deem 
that there is a subterranean level of impulse beneath human 
conduct, to which reason gives only a specious surfacing; 
and, as with all dark vulcanic forces, we fear it. The 
terror is most shown in the presence of those great material 
and social agencies which form the outward bodiments of 
our inward desires, and in horrific mode image the soul’s 
hid lineaments in soulless machines. In all nature there is 
nothing more brutal than is human device, and on the 
face of nature is no scar so black as those inflicted by the 
hand of man. And yet the thing need not be: it is but a 
crude self-fear that perpetuates the shudder. 


I. 
Idiocy is the most horrible of monstrosities—reasonless 


instinct bearing the mask of man. The like vacant men- 
tality in the scaly saurian moves us only to curiosity or 
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contempt; it is as a parody of humanity that idiocy be- 
comes frightful. Doubtless this is in part due to the fact 
that the human parody conjures up to us those saurian 
instincts, sleeping within our own souls, of which we are 
all squeamishly aware,—sleeping, but with a restless and 
uncertain sleep which only the perpetual commands of a 
vigilant intelligence can keep them from breaking: for the 
brutish ghost of unreason, buried deep in our being, is 
never securely laid. Its emergence in what we call the 
‘mob soul’ seems to us a bestial thing; but when it comes | 
forth in the apparel of reason—as now and again it does, 
both in individuals and in nations,—then it inspires in us 
the horror which besets all idiocy. 

It is this same quality which makes our own created 
machines seem frightful. A machine has all the device of 
rational purpose, and none of its soul. In the parsimonious 
constriction of its elements and in their relentless applica- 
tion to determined motions, the machine is the very image 
of efficiency,—governed, deadly, predestinarian. But it 
is an efficiency against which nature cries out; it is an effi- 
ciency destitute of that adaptability of means and ideali- 
zation of ends which is the humane essence of true reason. 
A theologically monstrous God administers a justice un- 
tempered by mercy; a soul made monstrous by its own 
miserliness warps life to one idea; nature without accident 
is ugly, and device with no latitude of adaptation is hideous. 
The poetry of tools attaches to the most primitive and the 
most generalized forms,—to the smith’s hammer, the 
woodman’s axe, the tiller’s hoe, to spindle and distaff, 
hearth and crane; the pen will never be replaced by the 
typewriter in the imagery of letters, nor the sword by the 
machine-gun in the imagery of war. Those old-fashioned 
locomotives with polished brass bands, floral ornaments, 
and personal names, were far more intimately human than 
the modern Molochs of the rails, serially numbered and 
mechanically interchangeable. 

No author has pictured the horror that is inherent in 
mere device with more vivid imagination than has H. G. 
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Wells in such novels as The First Men inthe Moon and The 
War of the Worlds. The first-named shows the fate of a 
man who here on earth is the arch embodiment of the 
‘coldly scientific reason,’ when transported to the moon. 
That orb he finds honeycombed by a colony of ant-like 
beings, mocking man in size, but gifted in superhuman 
measure with intelligence of machines, so that they have 
reduced the whole lunar world to one efficient state, utterly 
‘socialized’ and utterly soulless. In the presence of such 
monstrosity the earth-born scientist, still feeling the tug of 
his humanity, becomes insane. In this novel Wells holds 
up to deserved satire the conception of a mechanically or- 
ganized world-polity; in The War of the Worlds he por- 
trays with no less frank imagination the hideousness of 
mechanical efficiency when bent on destruction. His 
octopus-like Martians are in fact no more than embodied 
appetites provided with the narrow machinery of self- 
gratification. Until the present War, when Germany has 
displayed to the world their hateful likeness, such possible 
antagonists seemed indeed as remote as Mars. The strik- 
ing difference in the two struggles, the fictive and the real, 
is that whereas Wells depicted human heroism as futile when 
thrown into contest with machine-endowed appetite, the 
War in Europe reads a different value into human heroism. 

In material engines, things of wheels and levers, we see 
the exteriorization of one distortion of our natures,— 
undeviating application of all force to one determined end, 
which eliminates both the need for judgment and its exer- 
cise, and hence eliminates individual will. In our social 
machines,—all the carefully organized device of politics, 
industry, and war,—we see a similar exteriorization of dis- 
torted humanity, similarly precluding the general exercise 
of reason, enforcing intolerance, and destroying liberty. 
Publicly we have long felt a fear of such social machines, 
without any clear understanding of their import. In 
politics our distrust of party organizations, bosses, and 
professionalism, is such a fear; in industry it is reflected in 
our antipathy to irresponsible unions and ‘soulless’ cor- 
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porations, and again in our wistful harking back to the day 
of the likable jack-of-all-trades and to the poetry of handi- 
crafts; in the matter of war it is present in our abjection 
before what we call ‘militarism.’ We vaguely realize the 
need of such social machines; we helplessly employ them; 
but all the time we regard them with animosity and assail 
them with abuse. If at times we concede a timorous ad- 
miration to their ‘efficiency,’ this is only to point the evil 
of their misapplied power. Especially since Germany has 
reared for us the specter of an organized mob, a reasonless 
appetite guided by reasonless ambition, have we become 
obsessed with panic,—now manifested in a clamorous de- 
mand that we surrender our reason and liberty in the 
building of a machine that will enable us to gratify our own 
meaner appetites, now in a weakling plea that we bury our 
heads in the sands, a trembling invitation to destruction, 
until the storm pass. 

Both of these policies are contemptible surrenders to 
contemptible fears. There are facts that must be faced. 
Among them, first and inexorable, is the fact that human 
machines, social and physical, are growing in complexity 
with the increase in the numbers of men, as well as with the 
natural complexification of human wants. Primitivism is 
as natural to the mind burdened with the problems of 
civilization as is Utopianism; but it is even more visionary 
to dream of a return of an Arcadian past than to hope 
for a Millennial future. Democrats from Aristotle to 
Rousseau have framed as their ideal polity a small state, 
secluded in its prospects, moderate in its demands; yet 
both Aristotle and Rousseau lived on the eve of huge ex- 
periments in empire. Tacitus, amid the artifice of Cesar’s 
court, idealized the simple virtues of the German; while 
the whole mind of the artificial eighteenth century sought 
philosophic relief in its fantasy of the ‘natural man.’ But 
such dreamings are mere sirups for a jaded taste. The 
forward-facing man knows that human artifice must not 
and cannot be wrecked. Even were it desirable, there is 
possible no ‘back to nature’; on the contrary, every coming 
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year must inevitably see mankind laying a more unhesi- 
tating and a more commanding hand upon Earth’s body, 
until all her five continents and all her seven seas are 
bounded in his polity. 

The future is not in the hands of those who fear human 
organization. But is it to be in the hands of men who 
command or of men who are commanded by the organizing 
machines? This is the radical question, and on its solu- 
tion turns the way of our world,—whether it is to become 
an arena of free and rational endeavor or a circus given over 
to painted shows and the glutting of beastly appetites. 
There is no manner of doubt that the apparatus of organi- 
zation is dangerous to the very intelligence that creates it; 
that in complicating the instrument we obscure the end; 
and that there is an unceasing peril lest we be blinded by 
our own device and snared by our own inventions. Hoist 
with their own petard, Americans are drowned by sub- 
marines of American contrivance; while the irony of the 
goosestep is that it is self-imposed. There are monarchs 
puppeted from birth, statesmen become the fools of their 
own diplomacies, soldiers who are but the mechanic slaves 
of the art of war,—all no better than the Siegesallée’s nail- 
studded block in the image of Hindenburg;'! but assuredly 
all no worse than are those pastes and casts of manliness 
which, in democracies, are blocked and reblocked to suit 
the raw greeds of political parties. It is no part of wisdom 
to deny the danger created by the machine, or that there 
is peril to its makers in social device. It may well be that 
the danger besets democracy even more than other forms 

1 African colonies bulk large in the War’s controversies, and the place in the 
sun which Germany demands is mostly in the tropical sun. But is there no 
Nemesis in empire and has Germany got only good and learned no 
evil from her black colonies? To me, at least, the Hindenburg colossus is a 
grisly sign. The West Africans have a type of fetish called Fetish-into-which- 
Nails-are-Driven. The making of a fetish of this sort is a matter of tribal im- 
portance (I cite Dennett). ‘‘A palaver is held, and it is there decided whose 
kulu [soul] it is that is to enter into the Muamba tree and preside over the fetish 
to be made. A boy of great spirit, or else, above all, a great and daring hunter 


ischosen. Then they gointothebushandcallhisname. The Nganga priest cuts 
down the tree, and blood is said to gush forth. A fowl is killed and its blood is 
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of government: for democracy is, by its nature, nearer than 
are other forms to easy surrender to the sway of the reason- 
less mob. The ends which guide democratic societies are 
necessarily complex; indeed, complexity of end is just what 
makes them democratic,—‘‘full of variety and disorder,’ 
as Plato ironically puts it. Oligarchical states, on the other 
hand, have relatively simple ends, reflecting the fewer wills 
which define public purposes; and this simplicity of end 
makes easy not only that efficiency of self-seeking which 
we profess so to admire, but it also enables such states to 
keep in view their purposes with a directness which is im- 
possible to the complex and disorderly democracy. Im- 
perial Russia could follow the policy of a Peter for centuries, 
whereas America must blunder bloodily into the national- 
ism its institutions assume. Reason is assuredly put toa 
harder trial by the tumult of the Forum than by the devils 
of the Den. 

But shall we therefore yield us to our fears? Legions 
have destroyed the Cesar who created them, and the 
armies of republics have imperialized consuls. Arms 
forged for protection have been perverted to conquest, and 
federations for defense into empires of oppression. But 
must we for this abjure the right of freemen to maintain 
their liberty? 

Militarism is not an embodiment in arsenals and armies; 
militarism is a surrender of the passion for righteousness to 
the panoply of war, and for a nation which can keep that 
passion strong and pure arsenals and armies present no 
peril. Those who cringe at the thought of the nation in 


mingled with the blood that they say comes from the tree. The named one 
then dies, certainly within ten days. His life has been sacrificed for what the 
Zinganga consider the welfare of the people. They say that the named one 
never fails to die. . . . People pass before these fetishes calling on them 
to kill them if they do, or have done, such and sucha thing. Others go to them 
and insist upon their killing so and so, who has done or is about to do some 
fearful injury. And as they swear or make their demand, a nail is driven into 
the fetish, and the palaver is settled so far as they are concerned. The kulu 
of the man whose life was sacrificed upon the cutting of the tree sees to the 
rest.” Has not Germany immured the soul of humanity in her nail-studded 


idols? Africa capta ferum victorem cepit! 
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arms are but visibly expressing their own moral weakness 
and their want of faith in the possibility of a just democ- 
racy. There is peril in a loaded gun; there may also be 
safety: in last analysis, it is the alertness of the controlling 
intelligence that decides. The same is true of the loco- 
motive and its engineer; and the same of medicine and its 
practitioners, of industry and its captains, of courts of law 
and their magistrates, of all mechanical and social device 
and its devisers. We live in a kind of world and in an age 
of the world where devices of all sorts are growing in com- 
plexity, where, therefore, the necessity for alertness and 
self-mastery in the control of device is ever more urgent. 
If we are democrats we know that especial perils beset us, 
both because of the confusion of our aims and because it is 
easier for the mob than for the individual to mistake ap- 
petite for reason, and advantage for right. But if we are 
men, we shall not be craven because our world happens 
to be dangerous; and remembering that our machines are 
of our own make, we shall refuse to succumb to supersti- 
tious terrors. 
hunc igitur terrorem animi tenebrasque necessest 


non radii solis nec lucida tela diei 
discutiant, sed nature species ratioque. 


Il. 


Nature species ratioque! The cure of superstitious ter- 
ror is knowledge of Nature in her outward forms and 
knowledge of Nature in her inward reason; and this Lu- 
cretian cure is double because the peril of ignorance is 
double, outward and inward. The outer peril is that fear 
of mechanical things, grim mobilizations of material and 
personnel, which give us so huge an impression of power. 
But is not this monstrousness and deformity of machines 
due just to the fact of their automatism,—to their purpose- 
lessness or to our ignorance of the uses to which they may 
be put? And is not this ignorance itself an ignorance of 
our own intentions, of our own purposes and reason,—for 
machines are human tools? The inward peril is more 
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terrible than the outward, and it is the cause of the out- 
ward: what we see exteriorized in machines is human pur- 
poselessness, but purposelessness endowed with force. 
That force can act only under some direction; if the 
directing power be not foresight, it must be impulse and 
appetite, and impulse and appetite too often and too fear- 
fully it is. Here is the deep peril of the soul. Our terror 
of things outward is due to the gloom of things inward— 
terror animi tenebreque,—and of these twain superstitions 
’tis the latter is most damning. 

A Washington despatch, in the days just succeeding the 
breaking of relations with Germany, stated that President 
Wilson could not then define what, in his opinion, would 
constitute that overt act on the part of Germany which 
would bring him before Congress. But, said the despatch, 
the President is certain that when the time comes he will 
‘“‘feel” that it has come, Congress will ‘‘feel’’ that it has 
come, and the whole neutral world will ‘‘feel” that it has 
come. Intuition, emotion, the imperative inspiration of 
public feeling, these, rather than foresight and reason (so 
the despatch implied), were to govern the United States 
of America ia a supreme crisis of her history. The event 
has proven the President wiser than the press, but it has 
not altered the fact of our public distrust of the public 
reason. When the citizens of a democratic nation are 
asked to repose an unenlightened confidence in its official 
leaders, leaving to them knowledge of the facts upon which 
national policy is to be based, and the option of its dis- 
closure, this can only be because the self-reliance of reason 
is no article of the national faith,—because, in short, it has 
no belief in the democracy of rational judgment. The 
secret diplomacies which precede wars, and the political 
(as distinguished from military) censorships which accom- 
pany them are the inevitable expression of this unfaith, 
whose harsh corollary is flattery of impulse and idolatry 
of appetite. 

Distrust of reason is the first descent. Beyond looms 
an altar to the Genius Publicus, and the wild adulation of a 
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sovereign mob running amuck beneath the pillars of the 
Forum. Choice between beasts of the arena and incense 
to Cesar is next, and beyond that the images of grim Pha- 
roahs and deathless majesticals asserting sway over men 
as insouciant gods. The Divine Right of the Lord’s 
Anointed, be he Kaiser Wilhelm II or the Sovereign Voice 
of the American People, is the right of unreason over 
reason, of superstitious fear over intelligent purpose. In 
the history of political theory there are just two key con- 
ceptions. The one finds the source of sovereignty in blind 
and emotional acquiescences,—in belief in the holiness of 
rulerships (and even Dante was moved to this); belief in 
the right of the lust of power (which Machiavelli and Nietz- 
sche proclaim) ; belief in the contagious benevolence of our 
natural sympathies (which is the text of Rousseau and the 
modern democrats). The other conception is the Greek, 
the Aristotelian conception, that the source of sovereignty 
and the authority of states is, or should be, reason and 
reason alone, and that the best state is that which is based 
upon the most intelligent inquiry into the purpose of 
human life. In the period of recorded history most states 
have blindly gone the blind way of superstition; few have 
followed the light of reason. But has this brought wisdom 
into human affairs? 

The answer is the Great War, nation after nation, in the 
glass of disaster, revealing its deep stupidity. Latest is 
America, paralyzed in mind, waiting for a flood of emotion 
to give it guidance,—for whatever has been the intention 
of our leaders, this has been the public temper. Behind us 
is England, blundering haplessly, almost grotesquely, into 
a struggle she should have foreseen and prepared for. 
France, with her initial trust in the Belgian buffer, Russia, 
massive in ignorance, Austria, no less massive in reckless- 
ness,—all in their measure show the same unintelligence: 
for they seem to have entered into the conflict with the 
notion that it was to be a game, played according to politi- 
cal rules, and eventuating in political defeats and vic- 
tories,—an illusion now long dissolved in their own spent 
blood. 
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But of them all none has suffered the delusion of a more 
colossal unintelligence than has Germany; none has so 
ghastlily grained the horror of unreason into the souls of 
men. The delusion is older than the War, which, indeed, 
is born of it; and it is a delusion doubly deceptive because 
veiled with the apparition of the reason it denies. I refer 
to that form of the divine right theory which Germany has 
made peculiarly her own, serving as her conscious vindica- 
tion of the War, and in no small part as its pretext. Cita- 
tion of source is beyond necessity, since the apostles of the 
“‘over-individual state’ and the ‘‘trans-individual national 
soul” have proclaimed their creed unto all ears. But it is 
worth while to point out that this mystical super-state, 
whose sacramental body is the transubstantiated flesh of 
its citizens, is not (as is often enough inferred) a modern 
replication of the classical model. Greek and Roman lived 
and died pro patria; but in each case theirs was a fatherland 
looking directly and humanly to that good life of the citizen 
which their sages regarded as the end of statecraft. Soc- 
rates died out of fidelity to the law; and Vergil made law— 
sustaining the weak and abasing the arrogant—the justi- 
fication of Rome. Even Marcus Aurelius, Stoic of the 
Cosmopolis, announces: ‘‘My will is to my neighbor’s as 
unrelated as my breath to his. Though we be, and in high 
degree, made for one another, yet in the inner self each has 
his own sovereign right.”’ The debate of the Athenian 
envoys with the Melians, on the verge of outrage, has been 
more than once cited as the ancient parallel to Germany’s 
outrage upon Belgium; but even here there was no ghastly 
pretence -of righteousness urged as excuse of cruelty; on 
the contrary, the Athenians employed (as William James 
remarked) a ‘‘sweet reasonableness’’ which is entirely open 
in its appeal to what is consciously brutal in human nature. 
“** As for the gods,’’ they said, ‘“‘we expect to have quite as 
much of their favor as you: for we are not doing or claiming 
anything which goes beyond common opinion about divine 
or men’s desires about human things. For of the gods we 
believe, and of men we know, that by a law of their nature 
wherever they can rule they will.” 
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The true parallel to the doctrine of the divine right of 
Kultur is the Muslim Allah ilah Allah! sung to the naked 
scimetar; or better, it is the benign blight spread by the 
pious Incas over Andean America. Indeed, there is no 
book which so brilliantly illuminates the pages of con- 
temporary history—when the understanding of Germany 
is the problem—as does the Royal Commentaries of Gar- 
cilasso. When Manco Capac received his commission from 
“‘Our Father, the Sun,” the Divine One said to him: ‘‘I 
take care to go round the earth each day, that I may see the 
necessities that exist in the world, and supply them, as the 
sustainer and benefactor of the heathen. I desire that you 
shall imitate this example as my children, sent to earth 
solely for the instruction and benefit of those men who live 
like beasts. And from this time I constitute and name you 
as kings and lords over all the tribes, that you may instruct 
them in your rational works and government.” Naturally 
this large commission from on high was given a liberal in- 
terpretation; and speedily we find Lloque Yupanqui, the 
third Inca, resolving that ‘‘arms and power’ as well as 
‘‘prayers and persuasion” should form an agent for the 
spread of the light. ‘‘But the natives of Ayaviri,’”’ writes 
the chronicler, ‘‘were so stubborn and rebellious that 
neither promises, nor persuasion, nor the examples of the 
other subjugated Indians were of any avail. They all 
preferred to die defending their liberty. . . . So 
they came forth to fight, with no wish to hear reason, 
obliging the Incas to arm their men rather in self-defence 
than for attack.””’ This was the prologue—the first ‘de- 
fensive conquest’ by which the Children of the Sun obeyed 
that inner Drang which, in its epilogue, clamped their 
tyranny over civilized South America, obliterating those 
peoples who ‘‘had their own gods with whom they were at 
accord, desiring no other,’’ and converting the valleys into 
cemeteries of lost art. 

Superstition of this type—asserting the inspiration of a 
reason that is above reason—is the last refinement of the 
barbarous soul. We see it in the Germany of to-day, is- 
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suing like a murk Jinni at the summons of the Lord of the 
Lamp, to horrify mankind. In it is no trace of the Greek 
devotion to the law of human nature (fair or foul); none of 
the Roman reverence for the leges regia, jus gentium, and 
mos pacis, that 
totum sub leges mitteret orbem. 

Rather it embodies all the monstrosity and frightfulness 
of human instincts when recognizing no excess in their 
satisfaction, and of brutish credulity made only the more 
hateful by its assumption of the mask of rationality. 
When men pose as gods, humanity is lost. In a recent 
play (Dunsaney’s The Gods of the Mountain) a woman 
pleads with the beggar who would be god: 

“Master, my child was bitten in the throat by a death-adder at noon. 
Spare him, master; he still breathes, but slowly.” 

“Ts he indeed your child?” 

‘He is surely my child, master.” 

“Was it your wont to thwart him in his play, while he was strong and 
well?” 

“T never thwarted him, master.” 

“Whose child is death?” 

“Death is the child of the gods.” 


“Do you that never thwarted your child in his play ask this of the 
7? 
“Master!” 
“Weep not. For all the houses that men have builded are the play- 
fields of this child of the gods.” 


III. 


The Greeks were the first democrats, and the Greeks 
best understood the virtues of democracy. Virtue, they 
said, is a mean between indulgence and abnegation,—as 
we might say, between impulse and automatism,—and 
the anchorage of virtue is self-knowledge, self-control, and 
self-trust. Autocracies take away individual responsi- 
bility, substituting the dark commands of imperious rulers, 
who sardonically hide their own mean appetites behind a 
pious countenance. But democracies, which grant respon- 
sibility without a corresponding appeal to reason, kindling 
indulgent impulse rather than stimulating the labor of 
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thought, play with a dreadful fire. lIrruptive and explosive 
passion, not the dry and stringent truth, guides their behav- 
ior, which is rather to be described as a gambling with 
human nature than as a true politic. 

Fortunately, as there is a mean in private conduct, which 
is private virtue, so there is a mean in political conduct, 
which is democratic virtue. It is founded upon faith in 
human nature, but upon that part of human nature which 
is most like daylight, man’s reason. It abjures fear of 
human instruments, be they corporations or armies, be- 
cause it understands their use and its own purposes in em- 
ploying them. It banishes superstitious reverence for 
impulse, because it recognizes in intelligent will a safer 
guide. It owns no loyalty save to truth; it knows no 
liberty save in its own exercise; it champions no equality 
that is not proportionate with the good. For its main- 
tenance this democratic virtue demands of the democratic 
citizen that he keep a militant vigil over his citizenship. 
In the moral world there is no laissez-faire: responsibility 
is relentless. Virtue, like life, is an equilibrium with a 
high center of gravity; and human societies, like upright 
human bodies, must preserve their precarious balance by 
unceasing effort. Nay, the truest image of the democratic 
state is that which the battle-field affords in the flight and 
contest of the aviators; for the salvation of democracy 
depends upon that same combination of unflagging activity 
and alert judgment which makes the aviator’s duty so 
perilous and so inspiring. As with aviators, so with democ- 
racies, destruction is swift and easy; and as with aviators 
safety is measured by the power of the machine and the 
sagacity of the training, so in democracies there is nosecurity 
save in strong engines guided by clear vision and hands 
trained beyond trembling. And back of these, and support- 
ing all, what makes both aviators and citizens is belief in 
the manliness of men. 

The United States is at war, and in a just cause. If the 
even hand of justice be maintained, the war, though it will 
surely be hard, will be no lasting evil. Our peril is not 
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lest we shall not fight effectively. Our deeper peril is lest 
we do not think cleanly, answering the justice of our cause 
with just action, and purifying our judgment of others by 
as stern and true a judgment of ourselves. The Greeks 
were the first democrats, and over the shrine of the god of 
enlightenment they placed the word: 
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WAR AND THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION. 
DONALD W. FISHER. 


I. 


N ITS ideal aspect the Christian religion maintains 
an unqualified opposition to war. It condemns the 
human impulses and motives without which war would be 
impossible. At the same time it is true that the teachings 
of Christ nowhere show a specific condemnation of war, 
or of participation in war. Christ’s condemnation of war 
is not specific, but is contained in a general principle. The 
principle in question is plainly the one concerning Christian 
love. Christ enjoins peace, and peace of a particular 
kind, in enjoining love of God and of fellow men. He con- 
demns war, in condemning all uncharitableness. The ideal 
meaning of the Christian religion, while it does not con- 
demn war specifically, and of course not exclusively, does 
condemn war in principle, and along with a great many 
other things, without any qualification. 

In its historical aspect the Christian religion shows a 
different attitude to war. The Christian ideal became a 
matter of fact and of history in the Christian Church. 
The Church has never condemned war in its doctrine. In 
the first three centuries certain Christian writers main- 
tained, for various reasons, a more or less consistent oppo- 
sition to war: but the most that can be said is that opinion 
among the early Christians was divided on the subject; 
and in practice the early Churches, perhaps from the very 
first, permitted Christians to serve in the armies of the 
Empire. After the association of the Church and the 
Roman State at the time of Constantine, there was no 
thought of maintaining the inconsistency of war in general 
and the Christian religion. The Church often exerted its 
influence in favor of peaceful rather than warlike methods; 
but it did not condemn war without qualification. Saint 
Ambrose and Saint Augustine distinguished between just 
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and unjust war, that is, they taught that war might be 
just and lawful in certain circumstances. Saint Thomas 
Aquinas, and later Suarez, developed this doctrine—a doc- 
trine which was put in lay form by Grotius and which has 
been held by Christian communities generally. 

The attitude of the Church refers directly to the ques- 
tion of participation in war rather than to the question of 
war as a whole, and its place in the universe. But an at- 
titude to the second question is implied in it; and it is the 
second question of the phenomenon of war as a whole, and 
its relation to Christianity, that we here wish to consider. 
And we wish to go beyond the explicit attitude of the 
Church and to consider fundamental reasons and connec- 
tions. War and the Christian religion of history are con- 
nected in fundamental ways by the action of common 
enemies: they are connected, not indeed by virtue of the 
Christian ideal taken by itself and in isolation, but by vir- 
tue of the world-conditions in which this ideal was under 
the necessity of being realized. 


II. 


War and the Christian religion of history have a point 
of contact in the fact that both of them, to make any head- 
way at all, must disrupt and break through a level of human 
life which is sometimes described as materialism, sometimes 
as sensualism. I shall call this level of life sensualism; and 
it will be necessary to give a few words to an account of the 
meaning of sensualism or absorption in the life of the senses. 

The sensual, or the sensuous, level of life can be called 
“‘life’ only in the broad and animal meaning of the word. 
If by ‘“‘life’’ one understands right and true life, the proper 
life of man, then sensualism is not a kind of life at all. 
It is not life, but the vice which kills all life. The most 
general idea of sensualism is the idea of idleness or sloth. 
We need not suppose that slothfulness is confined to those 
who are outwardly or even inwardly motionless. The 
slothful and the sensuous may move, and in the pursuit of 
their goal they often do move with great rapidity. But 
Vol. XXVIII.—No. 1. 7 
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though the slothful may move, they are not moved by any 
ideal or spiritual considerations. Their motion does not 
constitute activity; for all activity lies in spirit and its 
free and self-directing operation. And all real and true 
life consists in such activity. To this real life, sensualism 
stands opposed as dead indifference and inertia. 

If we wish to define sensualism further we can do so by 
saying that it is a form of life in which a wrong place is held 
by the body and its satisfactions. It moves among the 
desires and wants which begin in the body and terminate 
there, without the admixture of any element of soul or 
spirit. The abstract end of these wants is pleasure, com- 
fort, sense-satisfaction. It could not be supposed that all 
who follow in the sensualist way of life find actual satis- 
faction or comfort; it is certain that many do not. But the 
principle is the same, whether men find this sense-comfort 
or merely believe in it as the proper end of human existence. 

The sensuous way of life is again characterized by the 
place which it assigns to physical things. The things which 
are not seen are to it unreal and unmeaning. Its thought 
moves among things visible and tangible. It may indeed 
be admitted that visible and tangible things, and the per- 
ception of them, are innocent enough: they do not of them- 
selves constitute sensualism. The sensualist vice is more 
radical. It lies in the blank awareness of things seen with- 
out the awareness of unseen and eternal meanings and 
principles present in them. 

Sensualism, in so far as it gets embodied in individual 
men, entails the destruction of social life and organization. 
By confining men’s interest to pleasure and comfort it in 
principle confines them to themselves. In those among 
whom the sensualist scheme of life finds its appropriate 
satisfaction the social consequence is indifference and ‘‘pot- 
bellied equanimity.’’ Or where, for whatever reasons, 
conceptions in their essence sensualistic are made to move 
in altruistic and socializing directions, there is this to be 
observed: the sensualist creed never supplies an adequate 
conception of men, of their nature, destiny and needs, and 
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never produces a real principle of social organization. 
The net result of satisfied sensualism is in any case more 
apt to be stolid equanimity. In those among whom sen- 
sualism is unsatisfied, among whom it operates as an out- 
look on life rather than as a present fulfillment, we cannot 
speak of equanimity. The result here is unrest and dis- 
content with existence. But such discontent is in itself 
essentially impotent and can produce no real principle 
of social unity and action; nor can it be appealed to by such 
a principle from without. Sensualism is the eternal death 
of individuals, and a chief factor in the earthly death and 
dissolution of societies. 

The Christian religion—not unlike certain other relig- 
ions—has worked against sensualism. ‘‘While we are at 
home in the body, we are absent from the Lord.” Over 
against the life which is at home in the body, the life which 
centers round interest in sense-satisfaction, the Christian 
religion has set the conception of life in the spirit. The 
meaning of Christ’s saying: ‘‘I came not to send peace, but 
a sword,”’ is found doubtless in this connection: the sword 
is the sword of spiritual warfare against natural sensuous 
sloth and inertia. In its action in history the Christian 
religion has been a spur to the sensuous and indolent; it 
has quickened the will and lifted up the mind of the sloth- 
ful. It has imprinted on men’s belief the conception of 
things which, though not bodily, are real and potent and 
universal. To sensuous perception it has opposed the idea 
of faith; to things seen, the idea of things unseen and 
eternal; to pleasure, the paradox of duty and sacrifice; to 
finite satisfaction, the idea of endless endeavor with its hope 
of heaven and its fear of hell; to sensuous separation, the 
idea of a spiritual community, in which men are members 
one of another. It has effected, in some measure at least, 
a destruction of the power of sensualism. 

The war spirit too has effected, among other things less 
creditable to it, a partial liberation of men from the sen- 
sualism all too natural tothem. It has done this in various 
ways. War fills men with a new conception of the world. 
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It forces upon the minds of common men an unusual 
amount of interest in supersensible things, such as right, 
justice, duty, truth, and principle. In war time the in- 
tensified awareness of unseen and untouched things finds 
its center—how rightly or wrongly I do not inquire—in the 
consciousness of country, the nation, and the national cause. 
The nation and the national cause themselves transcend 
the immediate and the present and are in large part—like 
the objects of religious faith—supersensible. War also 
fills men with a new conception of life and its purpose. 
With the grasp of the cause or principle goes love and de- 
votion to it; and this implies that men are led to concede 
an uncommon place in life to unselfish purposes and values. 
The socializing effect which war has within a nation, the 
levelling of all (partially at least) in work for a common 
cause and before a common danger, needs no special em- 
phasis: it is plainly akin to the effect contemplated by 
religion. But not only is the purpose of life changed from 
its ordinary egoistic and individual shape into something 
superindividual; it is also changed into something super- 
sensuous. This is perhaps of all the spiritual effects of war 
the most fundamental. It is shown in the soldier’s atti- 
tude toward life and death. The soldier must love life, and 
yet scorn it. He must feel that life is valuable; for unless 
life is in some sense great and valuable the national cause 
itself is without point or meaning. Yet he risks his own 
life with utter detachment. He must love life in a certain 
form and under certain conditions, and at the same time 
scorn the mere sensuous and bodily continuance of life 
without duty performed, without the supreme exertion, 
without honor, without principle. The teaching of war 
here touches closely that of religion. War makes men 
comprehend that life too tenaciously clung to and too 
much cherished in its bodily and sensuous form may be 
lost in a higher form. In doing this the war spirit effects 
a fundamental liberation of men from the bondage of 


sensuous life. 
A certain unity of action is thus discoverable in war and 
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the Christian religion. The war spirit is indeed not identi- 
cal with the spirit of God; it is not entirely spiritual. 
Only because of the intimate connection of man’s body 
with his soul and spirit is war possible at all. But war 
represents the world much more obviously than it does the 
body or the flesh; it represents a movement away from the 
flesh and its particular sins. On the level of ‘“‘grace’’ this 
movement may be effected by other means and in other 
ways, but on the level of ‘‘nature’’ it has been the warfare 
of nation with nation more than any other thing which has 
operated as a check to sensuality, to the flesh and its cor- 
ruptions. The spirited is the natural foundation of man’s 
grasp of the spiritual. The soldier may seem to have little 
in common with the ‘‘low in spirit,”’ the ‘‘meek,”’ and the 
‘‘humble’’; but he has much more in common with them 
than he has with the sensuous, who are neither high in 
spirit nor low in spirit, but impervious to all forms of spirit 
whatever. War has nurtured in man’s nature, by violent 
means indeed, the spirit which religion strives to turn into 
an apprehension of the Spirit of God and finally of the 
universal spiritual community of men. 


ITI. 


It may be doubted whether ordinary men think much 
about war in the abstract. They may have in them a 
latent attitude to war in general, but what explicit thinking 
they do is mostly concerning this or that particular war 
and the advisability of their country entering upon it. 
They do not formulate opinions about the advisability of 
war in general. On the other hand writers of a philosophic 
tendency do often formulate opinions about war in the 
abstract, and its function in the universe. I should like 
now to notice briefly the way in which in the history of 
thought opinions on the subject of war are connected in 
the minds of the people who hold them with opinions on the 
subject of religion. 

Views on the subject of war may be divided into those 
held by pacifists and those held by non-pacifists. ‘With 
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regard to the value of war, pacifists hold that war is en- 
tirely evil, or that whatever good may pertain to it is in- 
considerable. Writers who are not pacifists hold that war 
is in part evil and in part good, and that the good pertain- 
ing to it may be considerable. No one, so far as I know, 
holds that war is entirely good. But the question of the 
good and evil of war, while it may be the more obvious 
issue, is really not the fundamental issue between pacifists 
and non-pacifists. The pacifist thinker always holds, not 
only that war is the greatest of evils, but also that it is 
something whose eradication from human affairs is ap- 
proaching or easily possible. The non-pacifist holds that 
as a matter of fact war is not a thing whose disappearance 
from human affairs is approaching; and his practical atti- 
tude with regard to the policy of his own country is based 
on this consideration. Non-pacifist writers do not first 
hold that war is a good thing, and then add the precept 
that nations ought to see to it that wars occur from time to 
time; they first hold that wars between nations will occur 
for some time to come whatever pacifists may think about 
the matter, and they add the consideration that war is not 
so entirely evil as pacifists think. The pacifist and non- 
pacifist groups in the history of thought are divided with 
regard to both the value and the reality of war—and what 
I wish to point out is that pretty much the same groups are 
divided in the same sense with regard to religion. 

The pacifist view of war has usually been associated 
with a rationalist or free-thinking view of whatever is 
characteristic in Christianity: this can be verified in the 
opinion current at the present time as well as in the broad 
movements of human opinion in the past. The pacifist 
view of war was firmly held by Herbert Spencer and Buckle; 
it was held perhaps even more firmly by Jeremy Bentham 
and his immediate school of Utilitarians; it was held by 
David Hume and Thomas Hobbes; it was held by Comte 
and the Positivists generally; it was held by St. Simon and 
Fourier; it was held never more firmly than by the phil- 
osépes and Encyclopedists of the eighteenth century— 
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by Voltaire, Holbach, Diderot, Helvetius and Condorcet; 
and altogether one is justified in the conclusion that a very 
large proportion of its most distinguished adherents have 
been equally zealous against war and against the Christian 
religion. It is also true that if we consider a list of ration- 
alist thinkers we find that a still larger proportion of them— 
indeed nearly all of them—have been partisans of radical 
pacifism. 

And non-pacifist opinion has usually been associated with 
essentially Christian opinion. Hegel and Cousin are per- 
haps the philosphic writers who are best known for the 
theory that war has a positive value in world-history. 
Kant, while difficult to classify in this matter, expresses 
in many places a sense of the positive value of war never 
found among radical pacifists. Joseph de Maistre in his 
Soirées de Saint-Pétersbourg undertakes a thorough-going 
apologia of war. Wordsworth, Coleridge, Carlyle, and 
Ruskin—not to mention many English ecclesiatic writers 
of the last century—show themselves sensible of the virtues 
of war and of warrior nations generally. Milton speaks 
in a decidedly martial strain in his Defence of the English 
People and Ikonoklastes. Luther justifies war under cer- 
tain conditions in his essay, Ob Kriegsleute auch in seligem 
Stande sein koennen. It is indeed true that many writers 
who may be cited as non-pacifist may also be cited as 
pacifist—that many of them exemplify what Ruskin said 
of himself: ‘‘It is impossible for me to write consistently 
about war, for the groups of facts I have gathered lead me 
to two precisely opposite conclusions.”” The subject of 
war is complex—except indeed to pacifists—and opinion 
about it may easily be inconsistent. All I wish to say is 
that in general where we find opinion which acknowledges 
in war any considerable element of worth we also find, not 
a materialist or rationalist philosophy, but a religious and 
essentially Christian philosophy. And in proof of the fact 
that where a Christian philosophy is held there is generally 
an inclination to grant some justification to war in the ab- 
stract, we have only to recall that the doctrine of the 
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Christian Church is that summed up by Suarez: “bellum 
simpliciter nec est malum, nec Christianis prohibitum.” 

We have said that the pacifist view of war is usually as- 
sociated with a rationalistic view of Christianity. It may 
seem that in sects such as the Anabaptists, Quakers, etc., 
a pacifist view of war is combined with a view of Chris- 
tianity which is essentially Christian. Granted that 
Quakerism is essentially Christian, it is not as a matter 
of history of sufficient moment to cause us to change our 
generalization. But it may be questioned to what extent 
Quakerism is essentially Christian. Quakerism (like the 
doctrine of most religious sects which have made war a 
special object of denunciation) rests more or less squarely 
on what in the philosophy of religion is known as mysticism. 
In its general form mysticism is a doctrine and way of life 
which turns the mind inward towards itself and ends in the 
denial of all separation and distinction in physical or mental 
existence. It is in its essence inimical to war; this is per- 
haps most clearly shown in both the theory and practice 
of the thoroughly mystic system of Hindu Buddhism. And 
mysticism in its purity is also inimical to the Christian 
religion: it is just as certainly inimical to the Christian 
religion as is rationalism—though in the Western world 
it is of much less frequent occurrence and of much less 
significance. 

We said too that non-pacifist opinion was usually asso- 
ciated with essentially Christian opinion. It might seem 
that modern thought presents a significant exception in the 
case of Nietzsche. Nietzsche has a sense—and of course 
an exaggerated sense—of the value of war and conflict, and 
it would at the same time seem strange to say that he was 
essentially Christian. But it should be observed that his 
attitude to Christianity is far from being that of ordinary 
rationalism; and of course far from being that of mysti- 
cism. To the Christian religion Nietzsche opposes another 
religion, that of pagan Dionyseanism. He leaves standing 
at least the Christian idea of spirit, and the Christian idea 
of individuality—just those parts of the essentially Christian 
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temper which make it non-pacifistic. And a similar con- 
sideration would be found to apply to Ernest Renan, who 
expresses an appreciation of war in La Réforme Intellectuelle 
et Morale. 

IV. 

The mode of thought known as rationalism, that de- 
scribed in Lecky’s Rationalism in Europe, has been the 
basis of significant opposition to war in the abstract. So 
much may be gathered from the history of thought: we 
have now to examine somewhat more closely the inner 
essence of this opposition. Rationalism is a philosophic 
continuation of sensualism. Spirit in all its manifestations 
may be opposed by sense: but it may also be opposed by 
common sense reason or rationalism; and in this fact lies a 
principal point of contact between war and the Christian 
religion, and indeed between war and religion generally. 

As sensualism is a mode or condition of life, rationalism 
is primarily a mode of thought. It is of course hostile to 
religion. We need not dwell on that point: we need only 
examine the sense in which it is hostile to war. It is hostile 
to war in two ways. In the first place, it fabricates a 
certain conception of war—a very derogatory conception— 
and in the second place, largely on the basis of this, it acts 
as a force in society tending to make war impossible. It 
does these things in accordance with its general charac- 
teristics and principles, that is, in accordance with the 
same principles by virtue of which it opposes religion. 

One of the general characteristics of the rationalist creed 
—one which determines to a considerable extent its view of 
war—is the rationalist and generally radical idea of ‘‘prog- 
ress.” The rationalist believes firmly in a kind of progress 
which lies along straight lines and leads steadily to goals 
which are obvious and well defined. The world of ra- 
tionalist thought is always plain, simple, direct and well 
defined, a world in which things lie flat, in which there is no 
mystery and no indirection. The rationalist believes in 
progress in straight lines, progress by addition. He misses 
the real and much more complex logic of living and organic 
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things, and the real logic of progress. He fails to appre- 
hend the progress which lies through deep valleys, the life 
which arises from death and sacrifice, the gain in the whole 
which comes of loss in the part, and comes in a greater than 
common sense degree, the reality which requires negation 
for its very reality. He has no conception of the world as 
being, what it largely is, in his sense of the word an irra- 
tional knot—a knot in which the threads run in irrational 
and unexpected directions. The rationalistic thinker, to 
put it shortly, has no sense of paradox in human affairs, 
and war, as well as religion, abounds in paradox. 

Another characteristic of the rationalist creed is its idea 
of what may be called human nature. This is of course 
fundamental in rationalism, and affects greatly its concep- 
tion of war. The rationalist sets out to interpret things 
in terms of common sense reason, and easily neglects the 
more mysterious and wayward forces of human nature, such 
as instinct, will, passion, sentiment, and intuition. It is in 
these forces that war is ultimately rooted; but of these 
forces the rationalist is only imperfectly conscious. In 
line with this is the rationalistic predilection for the eco- 
nomic interpretation of man. The form of rationalistic 
doctrine known as Utilitarianism has done much to spread 
the conception of human life as a matter of hedonistic and 
particularly economic calculation. In accordance with 
this idea, rationalists often hold that alleged reasons of 
economic advantage—which in fact may or may not be 
real reasons—are rapidly making war impossible, or have 
already made it impossible. They look on the world 
‘‘with the vision of the bucket-shop’’; they see “‘money, 
interest, materialism, credit’’—everything but ‘‘the will of 
man.” They fail to grasp in its true import the fact that 
neither individual men nor nations can be counted on to 
follow economic advantage solely. A further part of the 
rationalist view of human nature is an extreme confidence 
in man’s fundamental innocence. The rationalist passes 
very lightly over the aspect of human nature whieh in 
Christian theology is known as original sin. As he has 
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little conception of the will of man, he has little conception 
of the extent and meaning of human willfulness.° He may 
picture man as intent on economic self-interest, but he has 
little notion of other and intenser kinds of selfishness. 
The rationalist underestimates the intensity of the forces 
which divide men and nations: he furthermore underesti- 
mates the intensity of the forces which actually bind men 
together, particularly within nations. This final part of 
rationalist thought may be called a belief in the atomistic 
composition of human nature. As in natural science 
things are dissolved into separate atoms, so in the ration- 
alist account of man. The soul is dissolved into separate 
mental atoms or states; moral life, otherwise connected with 
some idea of law or duty, is broken up into separate feelings 
and interests; society is dissolved into separate and more 
or less disconnected entities called “individuals.” It is 
the last of these forms of dissolution which specially con- 
cerns us. The rationalist mode of thought, viewing human 
nature from a generally atomistic standpoint, sees in society 
what it considers individual men, but only vaguely the 
forces which bind men together into organic wholes and 
unities. It sees individual men, but it has a defective sense 
of the underlying reality of states and nations, and con- 
sequently of the feelings and actions of which men, when 
they feel and act as states and nations, are really capable. 
In accordance with these general principles, rationalistic 
thought fabricates its conception of war. Just as ration- 
alism underrates the value and reality of religion, it under- 
rates the value and meaning of war in human affairs on the 
one hand and on the other hand war’s reality and per- 
manence. The evil pertaining to war is doubtless great; 
but rationalism exaggerates it. It ignores or underesti- 
mates the positive value of war in human affairs; and it 
does this chiefly in connection with its idea of progress. 
In accordance with its idea of man as essentially a hedo- 
nistic and economic calculating machine, and as essentially 
innocent and mildly private and individualistic, it greatly 
underestimates too the reality and permanence of war. 
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But rationalism does something beyond fabricating this 
conception of war. Partly by virtue of this conception, 
partly by virtue of other aspects of its nature and tendency, 
it acts as an effective force opposing the occurrence of war. 
In so far as it is embodied in the thought and belief of people 
composing states it reduces the chance of states mani- 
festing themselves in warlike activity. In so far as ra- 
tionalistic ideas and beliefs are current in the world the 
phenomenon of war between states is made to just that 
extent impossible. 

It might appear that in that case the best thing the world 
could do would be to become rationalistic. The gain would, 
however, not be clear or unmixed. Rationalism makes 
war impossible by displacing the ideas without which all 
social life would be impossible. It strikes at war by strik- 
ing at the conceptions of faith, duty, and loyalty to larger 
social wholes—conceptions on which all life in society, all 
social aggregation and unity, must ultimately be founded. 
The pursuit of wealth and material happiness never has. 
been and never will be a bond sufficient to hold together a 
human society. The sensualistic ideal of rationalism, in so 
far as it succeeds in realizing itself, may cast out war be- 
tween states; but it puts in place of it social death and dis- 
solution, perhaps civil strife within states. It may destroy 
war between states, and a great deal more besides; but it 
can construct no vital unity of mankind: it can generate no 
real principle of social life and organization. The words of 
Mazzini are worth recalling: ‘‘ Without the religion of duty 
any great social transformation is impossible.”’ 

The antagonism of the forces we have been tracing is of 
course mutual. War and religion offer to rationalism, just 
as they do to sensualism, a certain opposition. Religion 
does this directly; war rather more indirectly: as a fact or 
condition war opposes in rationalism something which is 
essentially a theoretical conception. The rationalistic 
theory makes the fact of war appear meaningless and im- 
possible. The fact, in so far as it occurs, makes the 
theory untenable—untenable as a theory of human nature 
and of the world in general. 
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V. 


Whatever connection may exist between war and the 
Christian religion holds only with regard to the Christian 
religion of history. No connection is discoverable be- 
tween the concrete phenomena of war and the ideal and 
absolute essence of the Christian religion. 

In an imperfect world war has a function which it would 
not have in a perfect world. War is connected with the 
Christian religion of history through the imperfection of the 
world, and in particular through the imperfection of cer- 
tain kinds of peace. War in itself has never been regarded 
by historical Christianity with unqualified hostility; and 
there are very fundamental reasons which make such hos- 
tility impossible. In an imperfect world war and the 
Chrirtian religion have many common enemies. The 
Christian Church could never agree with radical pacifists in 
thinking that war in itself is the ‘‘foulest blot” on human 
existence, the greatest evil which besets mankind. To 
Christian minds it cannot but be plain that other things 
may be even more displeasing than warfare in the sight 
of God—things which tend to produce the state of peace 
in society and thrive in the midst of peace, things which 
both war and the Christian religion have the effect of over- 
coming. Peace founded on mysticism, on spiritual nihil- 
ism, the peace which has settled over Buddhist India, is 
not a Christian kind of peace; but in any case the forces 
producing it are not active among western peoples. Peace 
founded on sloth, the peace which has often come to de- 
cadent societies, is also not a Christian peace. Peace 
founded on the forces of sensualism and rationalism—forces 
represented by a large part of the pacifist feeling in the 
world to-day—would be equally destructive of war and of 
the Christian religion. In the imperfect world which 
actually exists, peace may be attained in human society 
which is in its essence anti-Christian. Through this fact 
war acquires the connection we have seen it to have with the 
Christian religion of history. 

But peace, not war, would characterize the world pro- 
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jected in the Christian ideal. This peace would be of a 
particular kind. It would differ greatly from the usual 
dream of rationalist pacifism. It would be reached, not by 
suppressing spirit, but by making it more spiritual; not 
by rooting up will, but by converting it into good will; 
not by eliminating national loyalty, but by placing beside 
it a wider and perhaps somewhat different loyalty. It 
would be reached, not by turning spirit into sense or com- 
mon sense reason, but by establishing in spirit a greater 
degree of universality and unity. A Christian kind of 
peace would be the peace of men who love God, and love 
their neighbors as themselves. It would obtain in inter- 
national relations; but that would be perhaps the least of 
what it would do. It would obtain also within nations 
and in individual men. © The principle of such peace would 
be spiritual rather than material or political; it would be 
a world church rather than a world state. In the world 
marked out by the ideal meaning of Christianity peace 
would be founded on the union (though not the identity) 
of all men in a spiritual and divine community, a com- 
munity which, just because divine and above nature, 
might be above nations without being subversive of the 
real values of nationality. 

Peace of this kind, peace of the kind defined by the ideal 
essence of the Christian religion, has never been com- 
pletely realized. It may be doubted if there exists in the 
world any very sincere or single-minded desire to see it 
realized. Yet peace of this kind is the only peace which the 
world would find sufferable, the only peace in which the 
human spirit could escape extinction; and it is the only 
peace which the world would find lastingly possible. 


DonaLp W. FIsHER. 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY. 


























DISCUSSION. 


DISCUSSION. 
STATISTICS OF BELIEF IN GoD AND IMMORTALITY. 


Certain remarks made in the April number of this JourNat, 
in a review of my book,’ invite discussion of a question of con- 
siderable interest. The failure to take proper account of the 
distinction between a technical and a non-technical conception of 
God involved in that question, is one of the many indications of 
the lack of psychological insight apparent in discussions of belief 
in general and of religious beliefs in particular. 

I shall best convey my meaning by means of a comparison. 
Let us suppose that we desire to find out how many members of a 
semi-civilized tribe believe in the existence, in a neighboring 
forest, of a monster that can and at times actually does destroy 
men who venture into it. Persons that entered the wood are 
said never to have returned; others came back, dreadfully fright- 
ened, with discordant accounts of a devastating creature vaguely 
seen through intervening foliage. How are we to formulate the 
question that is to bring out the fact we desire to ascertain? 
Shall we have a naturalist prepare with learned minuteness a 
description of the animal he surmises to be in the wood, and ask 
the natives to say whether or not they believe in the existence 
of the animal described? If that which we want to ascertain is 
whether or not they accept the existence of the animal described 
by the naturalist and nothing else, the procedure would be ade- 
quate. The chances are, however, that the persons with whom 
we are dealing have not observed the many features by which the 
monster is characterized; they have not had the opportunity and 
do not possess the necessary knowledge to do so. Nevertheless, 
it will be granted, I think, that a great many of them will answer 
affirmatively, not because they have seen the creature as described 
to them, but merely because they have seen or heard a terrible 

1The Belief in God and Immortality. A Psychological, Anthropological, and 
Statistical Study. Sherman French and Co., Boston. The second of the 
three parts composing this book is a statistical study of two religious beliefs. 
The figure (750) given in Mr. Kantor’s review as the number of answers to 
my questionnaire is wrong. It is that of the answers from the physical and 
the biological scientists only. 
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creature and that they know men and animals have disappeared. 
It turns out, thus, that although the question is properly for- 
mulated for the purpose in view, the statistics would not be at all 
reliable. 

But the purpose of the statistician might be another one. He 
might want to find out not whether the natives believe in, let us 
say, a python-like monster; but merely whether they believe in 
any kind of creature that sometimes destroys men venturing into 
the wood. In that case, the question should not describe any 
particular animal; it should assume something like this 
form: ‘‘Do you believe in the existence of a creature that 
sometimes destroys those who enter the forest?”” The answers 
to that question would, as a matter of course, be useless to our 
imaginary naturalist; it is too general a question. But they would 
provide the information desired by the inquirer; and, despite the 
undiscriminating form of the query, that information would be 
perfectly definite and of substantial value. 

The application of this fiction to the statistics published in 
Part II of my book is obvious. I did not want to find out what 
proportion of the members belonging to the several classes I 
selected for investigation (American physical scientists, biological 
scientists, historians, sociologists, psychologists, and college stu- 
dents of non-technical departments) believed in the Absolute of 
Bradley or of Royce, or in Bergson’s Elan Vital, or in Rashdall’s 
limited God, or in any other of the God-conceptions known to the 
philosophers: Had I entertained that purpose, I should have 
failed; for, probably not one in a hundred of the men belonging to 
the classes named would have been in a position to answer the 
finely discriminating questions that would have been necessary. 
My purpose had reference not to philosophy but to religion as it 
actually exists in its organized forms. I desired to determine with 
some degree of accuracy the percentages of believers and of non- 
believers (dis-believers and doubters) in personal immortality 
and in a God able and, under certain undetermined conditions, 
willing to act upon man or nature or both, at man’s desire, re- 
quest, or desert. 

The professional philosophers did not find it possible to express 
their full ideas of God by means of my statements—it was not in- 
tended that they should. Several of them, not understanding 
my purpose, wrote in substance, “None of your statements 
express my belief adequately. Therefore I cannot answer.”’ 
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These philosophers had before them no more than a circular 
letter requesting an expression of opinion upon certain state- 
ments. There is, therefore, some excuse for their misunderstand- 
ing. Mr. Kantor, with the book before him, had no such 
excuse. When he writes, “There are no indications as to pre- 
cisely what is believed concerning the matters in question,” he 
illustrates a complete failure to realize the methodological re- 
quirements imposed upon me by the task I had set for myself. 

I might add that there is hardly any line of cleavage between 
the many conceptions of God that is of more vital significance 
to religion than the one drawn in my questionnaire. The dynamic 
characteristics by which God is defined in it, are essential to 
religious worship as now organized. 

So much for the question of definition. There were other 
statistical difficulties. If I have succeeded, as I hope, in over- 
coming them, we are now for the first time in possession of sub- 
stantially reliable figures, valid for the entire classes mentioned. 
Mr. Kantor apparently accepts these results, but the explanation 
of them suggested by the author does not seem to him sufficiently 
firmly established. 

The more striking facts discovered are that, regarding the 
number of believers, the classes arrange themselves in the fol- 
lowing descending order, historians, physical scientists, biological 
scientists, sociologists, and psychologists; that in each class the 
more distinguished group counts a much smaller number of be- 
lievers than the less distinguished; and that there is a much 
larger number of believers among the women than among the 
men (82 per cent against 56 per cent). 

I attempted to explain these facts by reference to two main 
factors: (1) General knowledge and knowledge in particular 
fields, such as physics, biology, psychology, cannot fail, it seems, 
to have a definite influence upon the acceptability of the God 
defined in my statements. (2) Mental independence and self- 
reliance obviously play a considerable role in connection with all 
traditional beliefs. 

Regarding the first factor, I wrote, ‘‘ Psychologists, sociologists, 
and biologists in very large numbers have come to recognize 
fixed orderliness in organic and psychic life, and not merely in 
inorganic existence; while frequently physical scientists have 
recognized the presence of invariable laws in the inorganic world 
only. The belief in a personal God as defined for the purpose of 
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our investigation is, therefore, less often possible to students of 
psychic and of organic life than to physical scientists. The place 
occupied by the historians next to the physical scientists would 
indicate that for the present the reign of law is not so clearly 
revealed in the events with which history deals as in biology, 
sociology, and psychology. A large number of historians con- 
tinue to see the hand of God in human affairs. The influence, 
destructive of Christian belief, attributed in this interpretation 
to more intimate knowledge of organic and psychic life, appears 
incontrovertibly, so far as psychic life is concerned, in the re- 
markable fact that whereas in every other group the number of 
believers in immortality is greater than that in God, among the 
psychologists the reverse is true; the number of believers in im- 
mortality among the greater psychologists sinks to 8.8 per cent. 
One may affirm, it seems, that, in general, the greater the ability 
of the psychologist, the more difficult it becomes for him to 
believe in the continuation of individual life after bodily life.” 

The second factor, mental independence and self-reliance, 
works against beliefs that are not sufficiently supported by 
“reason.” It seemed to me that mainly to this factor should be 
referred the difference between men and women students; for, 
since these persons are of approximately the same ages and belong 
to the same college classes, their knowledge should not be very 
different. 

I have also drawn attention to the fact that the more strongly 
affective nature with which women are usually credited is inti- 
mately related in its effect to mental independence. One is less 
hospitable to ideas threatening estrangement from the circles in 
which one has been reared when one clings to them in affection. 
This same trait opposes, direct resistance to the surrender of 
God when loving relations have been established with him. 

If few will deny the existence of the differential traits to which 
I have just referred (whether they are true sex-differences or the 
product of education, is not one of my present concerns), none 
will gainsay me when I affirm that mental independence, a readi- 
ness to “prove all things,’”’ makes for eminence in the vocations 
with which we are concerned. In view of the statistical differ- 
ences between men and women students, and in the absence of 
other plausible factors, I ascribed to mental independence and 
initiative the marked differences observed in each class between 
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the more and the less eminent men. Mr. Kantor remarks, super- 
critically as it seems to me, that this would be a suitable explana- 
tion did I actually show that the greater men reject these beliefs 
because of a critical examination of them. If it be agreed that 
the greater men are more critical than the lesser men, why not of 
their religious as well as of their other traditional beliefs? And 
even though both lesser and greater men should spend the same 
amount of time and the same effort upon a critical consideration 
of their beliefs, would not the greater men, because of this trait 
possessed by them in a higher degree, give up more readily than 
the lesser men, beliefs that do not seem to stand the test? 
James H. Levsa. 
Bryn Mawr College. 


It sounds like irony for Professor Leuba, in replying to my 
review of his book, to suggest that there was a failure to distin- 
guish properly between various concepts of God, when that lack 
of distinction was the theme of my criticism. One is constrained 
to ask what kind of psychological insight is required to request 
scientists and philosophers to reply unconditionally to such 
questions as Professor Leuba asked them. It does not require 
much psychological insight to understand that such persons when 
asked about God or immortality, would put content into these 
concepts which I insist Professor Leuba made no provision for. 
It is impossible that the questions should be answered unless 
content is put into the concepts asked about. Such lack of 
provision of course invalidates the type of study made. My 
criticism would have been even more severe had I thought that 
Professor Leuba meant to insist that the scientists limit them- 
selves to such primitive questions, as the reply to my review 
indicates. It seems unbelievable that a study would be insti- 
tuted which allows for no development of fundamental concepts. 
It seems that Professor Leuba offered a concession in saying that 
scientists are ordinary men (p. 223) when they really may be com- 
pared to semi-civilized natives. My point is that philosophical 
conceptions (in Professor Leuba’s sense) aside, when one wishes 
to know what men believe with respect to religious matters, one 
must take into account the meanings of the ideas forming the 
basis of the inquiry. Replies of yes and no to questions for- 
mulated as in this study, cannot yield any worth-while informa- 
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tion. The difficulties that were experienced in answering the 
questions (p. 227 ff.) indicate that Professor Leuba did not allow 
for such meanings. God and immortality have more meanings 
than the two Professor Leuba grants them, and each person will 
have some one of them in mind in answering questions. 

I cannot, therefore, plead guilty of illustrating ‘‘a complete 
failure to realize the methodological requirements imposed” 
upon Professor Leuba by the task he set for himself. My 
difficulty is rather in completly failing to realize how Professor 
Leuba could set himself such a meaningless task involving so un- 
scientific a methodology. 

Another point of difficulty which I find in Professor Leuba’s 
work is this, that with the clear cut attempt to rule out any 
interpretation on the part of his subjects, he still insists upon 
some intellectual superiority as an explanation of unbelief. If 
Professor Leuba wants to show that the more critical a person is 
of his experiences, the less belief has that person in religious mat- 
ters, the least that can be asked of him is that he should ascer- 
tain something of the subjects’ beliefs. In this study, for ex- 
ample, there is absolutely no clue as to why the physicist should 
be more liable to believe in the type of God that Professor Leuba 
indicates than any other type of presumably informed person. 
It is easy to see that Professor Leuba wants his concepts to be so 
defined as to fall below the critical horizon of any informed 
individual. On this basis his results might be formally true, but 
entirely irrelevant. The entire statistical study then, in its 
emphasis of 4 primitive concept with the intellectual criterion 
of rejection, illustrates an attempt to break logic with the usual 
disastrous consequences. 


J. R. Kantor. 
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CREATIVE INTELLIGENCE: THE PHASES OF THE ECONOMIC 
InTEREST, by Henry Waldgrave Stuart; THe Morar Lire 
AND THE CONSTRUCTION OF VALUES AND STANDARDS, by James 
Hayden Tufts; VaLue anp EXxIsTENCE IN PuHiLosopHy, ART 
AND ReE.icion, by Horace M. Kallen. Pp. 282-467. New 
York: Henry Holt and Company, 1917. 


These essays are the three last of the series entitled Creative 
Intelligence. Whereas the other five deal with logical and 
epistemological topics, these deal with what has recently come to 
be known as “theory of value.” Although there are no signs of 
collusion other than the appearance of occasional cross-references, 
the book has a keynote which Professor Dewey sounds in the 
opening essay, as follows: “the pragmatic theory of intelligence 
means that the function of mind is to project new and more 
complex ends—to free experience from routine and from caprice”’; 
“the doctrine that intelligence develops within the sphere of 
action for the sake of possibilities not yet given is the opposite of 
a doctrine of mechanical efficiency.”” With this keynote the 
essays of Stuart and Tufts are clearly in unison or harmony; that 
of Kallen, I think, not. 

Professor Stuart is mainly concerned to show that “Instru- 
mentalism’’ is not relative to the elemental biological interests, 
or to any set of already existent interests, but is essentially 
progressive and constructive in its implications. He develops 
this contention with special reference to the economic activities. 
The consumer’s demand is not merely for the familiar and tried, 
but also for the novel. And having achieved the novel, he is 
from thenceforth a different self for that fact. “At each forward 
step the novelty makes possible not merely satisfactions more 
adequate as measured by existing requirements or more economi- 
cal in terms of cost, but new satisfactions also for which no 
demand or desire before existed or could possibly exist—satis- 
factions which, once become habitual, make the contentment of 
former times in the lack of them hard to understand or credit”’ 
(p. 291). This view of the matter is to be contrasted on the one 
hand with hedonism, which is the “routine” view, according 
to which we seek only a repetition of satisfactions already 
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experienced; and on the other hand with idealism, with its 
empty contention that what appears to be novelty was somehow 
already “‘latently’’ or “implicitly” present. 

Professor Stuart does not, I think, do justice to the motives of 
the views which he rejects. What they seek is some way of 
making the old and the new commensurable, so that it may be 
possible to judge whether the new is better than the old, or 
merely different. The hedonist accomplishes this by construing 
the new as a greater or smaller quantity of the same measurable 
satisfaction, the idealist by construing it as a more or less complete 
unfolding of the same potentiality. Now Professor Stuart’s 
solution of this problem is by no means clear. He gives us very 
convincing empirical evidence of the important réle which is 
played by the interest in novelty, such, for example, as “the 
interest one feels in spending a day with a friend or making a 
new acquaintance or, say, in entering on the cares of parenthood”’ 
(p. 301). This insistence on the explorative, outreaching charac- 
ter of interest, is the best thing in the essay—admirably presented, 
and wholly conclusive. But I think the author does not clearly 
see that all this is merely an addition to the popular conception 
of human nature. Over and above the more familiar interests, 
we have an interest of which we have failed sufficiently to take 
account, the interest, namely, in novelty assuch. We are moved 
by curiosity, and we suffer ennui. “Will it be disputed that a 
relation of a quality or feature to ourselves which we can know, 
name, and recognize—like ‘novelty’—must be known, as any- 
thing else is known, through an interest of which it is the appro- 
priate stimulus?”’ (p. 300). I, for one, should not dispute this 
contention, especially after reading Professor Stuart’s essay. 
But I still fail to see that Professor Stuart has met the essential 
point of either hedonism or idealism. With his love of novelty 
gratified is a man better off or not? The hedonist would say 
‘Yes, because it affords him additional satisfaction, and enables 
him to escape the pain of tedium or baffled curiosity.’ The 
hedonist could even construe the performance in terms of his 
own psychology. He could say that the man has already 
experienced that specific satisfaction which his love of novelty 
affords, and is now seeking more of it. The idealist would say, 
‘Yes, because his self is now more completely expressed; he is 
better in the sense that the man is better than the child.’ . What 
would Professor Stuart say? The man is changed, certainly; 
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but is that all? Is there nothing to “creativeness’’ and 
“ progress’”’ but novelty? 

The author speaks of what he calls ‘‘ constructive comparison’’; 
but the constructiveness of it appears wholly to vitiate the 
comparison. It has to do with “prospective and retrospective 
views across a gulf that separates two ‘specious presents,’ not 
judgments of static inequality in terms of a common measure” 
(p. 338). Having chosen something new which one was unable 
to anticipate, one has become something new and so incapable 
of appraising things as one formerly did. The result is that the 
old and the new never get properly compared at all. The 
difficulty is aggravated by the author’s failure (a failure charac- 
teristic of his school) to recognize any difference between judg- 
ment and the motor-affective dispositions or attitudes. They 
are both comprised and fused in “valuation.”’ There is, then, 
no judgment of comparative value, other than the fact of pref- 
erence, or the relative strength of desires at any given moment. 
Just now I am more attracted to a which I have never tried 
and know only by repute, than to b, which is familiar. Ata 
later moment, having experienced a, I am a changed man, and 
am perhaps more fond of my newly relished a than of the old and 
half-forgotten b. Now even Professor Stuart would doubtless 
admit that I may thus describe the two states, and that the 
correctness or incorrectness of the description is somehow deter- 
mined by the facts. But he seems unwilling to recognize that 
there may also be some fact regarding the relative value of the 
two states, which would constitute the one’s being “better” or 
“higher” than the other, and which would determine the cor- 
rectness or incorrectness of a comparative judgment which was 
not colored by the peculiar motor-affective bias of either. To 
put it in the old-fashioned way, what the hedonists and idealists 
are after is a common standard which shall be applicable to two or 
more states of life. An account such as Professor Stuart’s must 
be construed either as omitting the question altogether, in which 
case it is ‘merely psychological” and cannot fairly be compared 
with a critical theory such as hedonism or idealism; or as adopting 
the standard of temporal posteriority, according to which any 
state of life is better than another when it grows out of it, or 
supersedes it historically. The latter, the commendation of 
recency, change, and futurity for their own sakes, is identified by 
the vulgar mind with the pragmatist, instrumentalist and vitalist 
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tendencies in philosophy. The present essay certainly does 
nothing to discredit this judgment. 

Following the customary procedure, Professor Tufts divides 
his ethical discussion into two parts, the first having to do with 
the psychological and anthropological description of the moral 
life, the second with the analysis of the concepts of good and 
right. But the essential teaching of the essay is the insepara- 
bility of the two problems, since the concepts are in flux, and 
since it is the characteristic function of the moral life to generate 
and renew them. The moral life is surveyed under four aspects: 
life itself; the life in common, with the peculiar social relations, 
instincts and emotions; intelligence; and “the process of judgment 
and choice.” This last is the crux of the matter, and is the 
thread which unites the present essay with the rest of the book. 
This process compares, objectifies and universalizes, thus creating 
new concepts; and at the same time develops a new self which 
expresses itself in the final decision. 

Now in all this the process of comparison, deliberation and 
judgment is treated as though there were no reference whatever 
to facts. There is a kind of activity called “judging and choos- 
ing” which struggles in the dark with varying fortunes against 
obstructive and antagonistic forces. ‘‘This is right,” “That is 
good,” are strokes made more or less at random with weapons 
picked up on the ground and proved in the combat. Universal 
judgments are ejaculations of this sort made in chorus by a 
group acting in concert. It is exactly as though a judgment 
were a sort of spell or enchantment by which to exorcise evils of 
dark and dubious origin. It is naive, I know, to speak of facts. 
But in all this account of moral judgment I am able to find a 
footing only when the author lapses into such naiveté. Thus, for 
example, he tells us that “the world of men and women who 
must live together and co-operate, or fight and perish, forces 
upon consciousness the necessity of adjustment” (p. 368). I 
was very grateful for this statement. It seemed to mean that 
the moral facts are facts of organization or maladjustment 
among units of life. It suggested to me that the judgment 
“This is right”’ might mean “‘This course of action if generally 
adopted will effect organization and reduce maladjustment.” 
Which in turn suggested that were the action to be tried, or 
were it exemplified in history, there would be the fact regarding 
such effect which would constitute its rightness or wrongness, 
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and would, if appealed to, verify or disprove my moral judgment. 
But all the time I knew that this couldn’t be instrumentalism, 
just as I know that when I enjoy a detail of Matisse or Picasso 
it can’t be futurism, but must be some atavistic survival of 
conventional beauty. At any rate it soon appeared in the sequel 
that the judgment “Killing is wrong,” does not mean the moral 
fact that killing is a form of maladjustment, but that “the 
necessity (a) of acting as if I either do or do not approve it, and 
(b) of either making my attitude agree with yours, or yours agree 
with mine, or of fighting it out with you or with the whole force 
of organized society, compels me to put my attitude into objective 
terms, to meet you and society on a common platform” (pp. 
369-370). In other words, for Professor Tufts the important 
thing is not the human effects of killing, but the formation of 
an opinion (about what it would be difficult to say) which shall 
have all sorts of adventures with other opinions. 

Of course there is another interpretation of this example, which 
is open to us. The socially necessary thing with reference to 
homicide is that there should be a general avoidance of it so 
as to afford a sense of security, and a general sentiment against it 
so as to inhibit the sporadic homicidal impulse. Respect for 
life is socially useful only when it is generally observed and felt. 
Then the moral fact is conformity to the rule, and the moral 
judgment is the judgment about that fact, as regards its social 
consequences. But apparently all this is beside the point. 
There are occasional references to a state of society, such as “a 
healthy, sound, vigorous life of all the people” (p. 405), which 
would presumably be good and justify such courses of action as 
led to it. But the substantial truth is this: ‘The only test for 
the rightness of an act is that persons of good character approve 
it. The only test for goodness is that good persons on reflection 
approve and choose it—just as the test for good versons is that 
they choose and do the good”’ (p. 382). Since this is written 
down quite explicitly and unapologetically, whereas I should 
regard it as a conclusive reductio ad absurdum, it cannot appear 
to its author as it appears to me. I can only confess my blank 
amazement. 

As against the view that the rightness of action lies in its good 
consequences, Professor Tufts argues pertinently that while it 
would be absurd to regard the condemnation of Socrates as 
“right,” nevertheless “considering all the good to literature and 
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free inquiry which has resulted”’ from it, “it is highly probable— 
or at least it is arguable—that the condemnation had better 
results than an acquital would have yielded” (p. 385). Of 
course what Professor Tufts means by “good” and “better” 
in this passage is entirely problematical. His own view, I pre- 
sume, would be that the condemnation of Socrates was right or 
wrong according to what persons of good character you appealed 
to, these persons of good character being approved on reflection 
by other good persons, and so on, either ad infinitum or ad Pro- 
fessor Tufts. The only trouble is that when you have said this, 
in effect that an act is right or wrong according as someone deems 
it so, you have said nothing. On the other hand, let us suppose 
that Professor Tufts believes in good consequences such as the 
development of literature and freedom—good consequences that 
flow causally from acts, independently of any judgment pro- 
nounced on these acts. What would this causal beneficence of 
actions amount to? It would be a fact, and could be judged. 
Would it be an extra-moral fact, and would the judgments on it 
be irrelevant to ethical criticism? 

But let us see if Professor Tufts’s objection to the consequence 
theory of right action is fatal to it. He shows that if we were 
to look to the direct results of the action of Socrates’s persecutors 
we might be brought to the conclusion that the action was 
beneficent in the long run and therefore right. But the con- 
sequences of the act may be otherwise considered. The act, let 
us assume, was an act of persecution; it was a tyrannical and 
oppressive misuse of political power. And such action, we say, 
is socially disorganizing and corrupting. Right action would 
then be such action as conforms to rules, which in turn are of the 
sort that when generalized effect adjustment and harmony. 
In other words, we judge the individual act by the social con- 
sequences to which the generalization of the act conduces. This 
would be the absolute rightness of the act, difficult to determine 
because of the complexity of the phenomena involved. But 
virtually all verdicts upon historical action are of this sort. 
They are retroactive judgments made in the light of all one knows 
about the human consequences of different sorts of action. The 
condemnation of religious intolerance, for example, is of this 
sort. On the other hand, there is what may be called “formal” 
or “relative” rightness, which is the conformity of action to 
such rules as were in vogue at the time of its performance, or 
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conformity to the conscience of the agent, regardless of his 
enlightenment. The conduct of the Spanish inquisitors was 
right in this sense. Such a judgment may be recorded without 
prejudice; or it may be taken to imply that it is absolutely right 
for a man to live according to his lights or according to the 
standards of his day. This proposition would be debatable, 
and would hinge upon the consequences that tend to flow from 
such human qualities as self-criticism, conscientiousness, rigorism 
or censoriousness. In other words, Professor Tufts is quite 
correct in emphasizing the importance in the concept of rightness 
of the relation of the act to the rule; and advocates of the con- 
sequence theory, such as Mr. G. E. Mooreand the present reviewer, 
have laid themselves open to the charge of neglecting it; but 
the consequence theory needs only to be amplified, and not 
rejected. 

Professor Tufts, like Professor Stuart, insists that every moral 
decision involves the bringing of a new self into existence. 
Whether the new self is better or worse than the old is a matter 
that would require a fresh moral decision, which would evoke 
a new self that preferred itself to either of the other two. The 
result is that there is no criterion of better and worse, or of 
higher and lower, except that of earlier and later in the series of 
decisions. And even the decision that a certain self was better 
than another because it was later, would either be merely the 
expression of a third self, or no moral decision at all. These 
difficulties do not trouble Professor Tufts any more than they do 
Professor Stuart. Both fall back in the end on a sort of faith in 
change. ‘Moral progress involves both the formation of better 
(that is, later?) ideals and the adoption of such ideals as actual 
standards and guides of life. If our view is correct we can 
construct better (?) ideals neither by logical deduction nor solely 
by insight into the nature of things—if by this we mean things as 
they are. We must rather take as our starting-point the con- 
viction that moral life is a process involving physical life, social 
intercourse, measuring and constructive intelligence. We shall 
endeavor to further each of these factors with the conviction 
that thus we are most likely to reconstruct our standards and 
find a fuller (?) good”’ (p. 404). 


Dr. Kallen’s essay on “ Value and Existence,’’ is, in spite of a 
certain self-consciousness and straining for effect, the best written 
of the three, the only essay in the book having any distinction of 
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style. Its content lacks the characteristic instrumentalist touch. 
Values here are not valuations, or valuing judgments, but motor- 
affective facts,—‘“‘relations, responses, attitudes, immediate, 
simple, subjectively obvious, and irrational” (p. 414). “The 
world we live in is not one which was made for us, but one in 
which we happened and grew” (p. 409). The human mind 
endeavors to compensate itself for its repugnance to existent fact 
by imagining things as it would like them to be. Thus unity, 
spirituality, eternity, immortality and freedom, are at one and 
the same time the cravings of human nature, and acknowledg- 
ments of what nature in the larger sense is not. Art satisfies 
these cravings vicariously by creating images of their satisfaction. 
But it is to be remarked that Dr. Kallen so far simplifies the 
réle of art as not to deal at all with the central problem of artistic 
detachment. Why is the shop-girl not made more covetous by 
representations of luxury, as the thirsty man is made more 
thirsty by the mirage, or as the shop-girl herself is made more 
covetous by witnessing the plumage of her neighbor? In other 
words, how can fiction satisfy the craving for fact? 

Religion, which starts with ‘“‘the perception that the actual 
world, whatever its history, is now not adapted to human nature” 
(p. 441), postulates an environment which is so adapted, puts 
it on the same level as the actual world, and makes use of it to 
control and rectify the actual world. But to the emancipated 
mind the fictitious character of the objects of religion as well 
as of philosophy is unmistakable. They are “ value-forms,” 
“the desiderated traits of a perfect universe,” “ideas hypostasized,”’ 
“expressions,” “reconstructions,” and ‘‘refuges” of interests. 
“The visible world, being not as we want it, we imagine an 
unseen one that satisfies our want”’ (p. 454). This is the dualism 
of Santayana and Russell, according to which the nostalgic soul 
abandoning nature to the control of mechanical laws, plays with 
beautiful dolls, knowing well that they are dolls, in the nursery 
of ihe imagination. But this “Life of Reason” is the precise 
opposite of the ‘Creative Intelligence.” ‘‘Reason’’ lives its 
own life in purity and impotence, building castles only in Spain. 
The “Creative Intelligence’’ mixes in, compromises and soils 
itself, but gets things done. ‘‘ Reason,” as Dr. Kallen conceives it, 
projects the excellences and perfections which the heart desires, 
not as a substitute for the world, but “as an additi 1 to it” 
Creative Intelligence, however, reconstructs the world. The 
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one is a resigned and wistful quietism; the other a builder’s plan 
and a complete equipment of tools for remodelling existence. 
Dr. Kallen has done his best to glue these two views together. 
After having devoted several paragraphs to convincing the 
reader that philosophy is the place of exile to which reason retires 
from an alien world, he quotes from ‘“‘somewhere in Dewey” 
the teaching that philosophy is “a mode and organ of experience,” 
and adds by way of climax that “it is the concrete incarnation of 
Creative Intelligence,’ thus appropriately concluding the book. 

The most important philosophical statement in Dr. Kallen’s 
essay, if not in the book, is that with which he begins, “The 
world we live in is not one which was made for us, but one in 
which we happened and grew.”’ This statement is a generaliza- 
tion from experience, which owes its truth neither to its being a 
congenial illusion nor to its being a fruitful plan. The motive 
which prompted the author to make this generalization—the 
desire to express and report things as he found them, curiosity 
and love of knowing, purged so far as possible from predilection, 
and freed so far as possible from ulterior motive,—this is the one 
point of contact between philosophy and life which somehow 
fails to obtain recognition in this essay. 

Ratru Barton Perry. 
Harvard University. 


Sranparps oF AMERICAN LecistaTion. By Ernst Freund. 
Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1917. Pp. xx+327. 


On its concrete side, the present work may be said to be a 
continuation of the standard treatise, “Police Power,” by the 
same author. It is an expansion of a series of lectures delivered 
at Johns Hopkins University, and is presented as “an essay of 
constructive criticism.”” The object sought “is to suggest the 
possibility of supplementing the established doctrine of consti- 
tutional law which enforces legislative norms through ex post 
facto review and negation, by a system of positive principles 
that should guide and control the making of statutes, and give a 
more definite meaning and content to the concept of due process 
of law.” 

The discussion leading up to the last chapter is intended “to 
indicate the existence of principles of legislation apart from 
recognized doctrines of constitutional law.” ‘Principle as 
applied to legislation . . . is something that in the long-run 
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will tend to enforce itself by reason of its inherent fitness, or if 
ignored, will produce irritation, disturbance, and failure of 
policy.” It will thus be seen that “principle” is more than a 
rule; it is a social fact; and when it becomes a rule, it is a kind of 
rule which will “tend to enforce itself.” The question raised by 
the author “whether our legal science has developed an adequate 
system of principles of legislation in this sense,’ hardly needs an 
answer. In a scientific sense, lawyers, although they know a 
great deal about rules of law, and are in position to discover by 
legal projection many others, are wholly unfamiliar with legal 
rules which are “ principles’ because of their “‘inherent fitness.” 
Such knowledge has not heretofore been considered a necessary 
part of a lawyer’s training. All that is left to a nondescript 
sociology. The legal establishment is a great business enterprise 
which keeps no books of account. It never knows whether it is 
solvent or insolvent. The reason a system of legal rules operating 
in this manner does not oftener “produce irritation” is that, as 
Tolstoy somewhere has stated, “‘only a thousandth part of our 
lives pertains to the laws; the rest is governed by custom and 
the opinion of society.” Gneeus Flavius (Kantorowiez) has had 
the same thought when he says that the man-in-the-street is 
governed not by juridical law, but by natural law. Anyone who 
has had any experience with business practice, and who also knows 
something of the juridical system, must often have been struck 
by the discordance between legal rules and commercial dealings. 
And yet the two are able to coexist, each for the greater part 
ignoring the other. 

The criticism of the situation does not lie here. It is entirely 
tolerable and even satisfactory when two systems can coexist 
in this happy mutuality of indifference. But, inevitably, a 
fractional part of the commerce of life must be strained through 
the sieve of the iaw. Certain parts go through and others do not. 
We record the operation, and stop there. We do not seek to 
inquire either into the moving causes of the process, or its after- 
effects. This, too, is regarded as sociology, and not law. 

In this connection, the author takes the stand that as a practi- 
cal matter “‘ we should refuse to incumber the science of legislation 
with the tasks of social, economic, or political science.” Again 
he says, “‘a science of legislation desirous of establishing a status 
of its own, would treat the data of the social sciences as lying 
outside of its own sphere, and consider that its task begins 
only when their conclusions have been reached and formulated.” 
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These views represent the tradition of the law which has al- 
ways thought itself competent to regulate social relations by 
reliance on its own invincible wisdom. Thus, as the author 
himself points out, “the factory acts were carried against the 
protests of economists, while the public health laws were largely 
based on theories of the spread of disease which are now rejected.” 
Doubtless, it would be an unworkable demand, and would result 
in large part in a denial of legislative activity, to require of the 
legislator that he be an expert in all the subjects affected by the 
legislative will; and yet a liberal acquaintance with the achieve- 
ments of the arts and sciences is not too much to expect of 
legislation on a high plane of efficiency. To carry the separation 
between law and other arts and sciences to a rigorous conclusion 
would result in a type of legislative obscurantism which also 
would mean obstruction of all activity. The art of writing and 
knowledge of the rules of grammar are not within the sphere of 
law. What would a system of law be without them? Now we 
have only to extend and deepen the field of knowledge with 
which and upon which legal rules operate to reach a point varying 
from country to country and from one decade to another, where 
the legislator must rely upon the expert knowledge of others. 

It is true, as the author points out, that “undisputed conclu- 
sions’’ are not always available. In this situation, three courses 
are possible: (1) to await the time when conclusions are no longer 
disputed; (2) to legislate on hypothesis and observe the experi- 
ment; and (3) to institute an investigating commission to collect 
data, and study the problem in hand. 

The question of classification of the sciences, whether sociology, 
economics, and politics are embraced by legal science; whether 
one or more of them includes legal science, in whole or in part; 
or, finally, whether they are independent spheres, is immaterial 
here. But it is very important that legislative action be intelli- 
gent and intelligible. Abundant examples in the text under 
review show that frequently legislation has lacked both qualities. 
If, for example, when legislating upon an economic question,the 
legislator is able to draw upon a sufficient fund of his own knowl- 
edge of the subject to satisfy the requirements of economic 
science, as well as legal technic, well and good; but if such legisla- 
tion is attempted in absence of knowledge, and without an effort 
to obtain it, the course pursued cannot be commended as even 
within the bounds of ordinary prudence. A private citizen acting 
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with no more circumspection would be denominated “negligent ”’; 
and yet “negligent”’ legislation is the ruling type. 

On the point under discussion, our disagreement with the 
learned author, if any, we hope is only one of emphasis, and the 
observations made are suggested by what appears to be a some- 
what rigidly traditional point of view with respect to the relation 
of law and other social sciences. 

The science of legislation has two leading aspects: (1) the 
development of legislative policy and the application of legislative 
principles; and (2) legislative technic. Both fields have various 
subdivisions. The first six chapters of the book give an historical 
statement of recent problems of social legislation principally 
within the field of constitutional law, with a critical discussion of 
the leading cases, and a consideration of various legislative 
principles suggested by the cases. These chapters, in the main, 
represent the first of the two aspects of legislative science. 
The last chapter seems to be one largely dealing with the formal 
side of legislation and represents the second aspect. There is, as 
is apparent, a considerable disproportion in the treatment allotted 
to the two sides of the science; and yet, we are constrained to 
regard the last chapter as the most valuable of the entire book, 
without in any way minimizing the considerable fund of histori- 
cal, comparative, and technical information brought together 
with large industry in the earlier chapters. The last chapter 
has been in part also incorporated in the volume of essays 
recently published under the title “Science of Legal Method” 
(IX Philosophy of Law Series). 

The present wriver has had occasion elsewhere to comment on 
the dearth of writing on legislative science. This is easily 
explainable for countries where the bulk of the law is jus non 
scriptum, but a satisfactory reason for this aridity of literary 
production is not so clear for countries where legislation pre- 
ponderates over judge-made law. This is one of the very few 
books on legislative science, and is the first in the English lan- 
guage which has come to our notice since W. Jethro Brown’s 
“Underlying Principles of Modern Legislation” (London, 1912). 
The field occupied by Professor Freund is therefore a new one in 
nearly all its avenues of approach; and it is extremely fortunate 
that a writer of his wide professorial experience, and interest, 
in the subject, has undertaken to publish the results of his 
research and reflection. The author modestly rejects the idea 
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of claiming for his book the pretensions of a systematic treatise, 
but the limitations which he has imposed upon himself will not 
detract in any wise from the usefulness and value of the work 
presented. 

From the adverse side, we believe the title does not accurately 
represent the matters treated, and yet we would have great 
difficulty in suggesting another. The index is not altogether 
satisfactory; for example the author’s use of the terms “policy”’ 
and “principle” is important for an understanding of his argu- 
ment, but they are not to be found in the index. This defect is 
in part relieved by a chapter summary which, by the way, no 
one should read as a substitute for the book. Scores of cases 
are discussed in the text, and, in several instances, this discussion 
is of considerable technical value, but there is no index of cases, 
although a few cases are entered in the general index. 

ALBERT KocouREK. 


Northwestern University. 


ALPHA AND OmeGa. By Jane Ellen Harrison, LL.D., Litt.D. 
London: Sidgwick and Jackson Ltd., 1915. Pp. vii, 259. 


“These scattered essays,’’ says Miss Harrison in her preface, 
“bear the title Alpha and Omega because in subject they verge 
from primitive magic to post-Impressionism.” They are, in- 
deed, extraordinarily comprehensive in range and wide in sym- 
pathy. Most of the essays are altogether charming, glowing 
with humour and sparkling with wit, the products of a vivid and 
kaleidoscopic mind. But not all that Miss Harrison says should 
be taken too seriously. Many of the essays were given as ad- 
dresses to societies at Cambridge and elsewhere; and a good deal 
must be regarded as of the nature of jeu d’esprit and tour de force. 
Still, there is a philosophy of life underlying these essays, and 
animating every one of them. It is a real philosophy, but it is 
instinct with so many conflicting tendencies that it is not easy 
to give it a name. Is it an emotional stoicism, or an altruistic 
individualism, an idealistic realism, or a benevolent anarch- 
ism? Is Miss Harrison a Mystical Positivist, or a Calvinistic 
Darwinist, or a Unanimist Heretic? A series of essays which 
make all these impressions on the reader’s mind is naturally 
extremely interesting, though a trifle bewildering. The impos- 
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sibility of classifying Miss Harrison’s philosophy is due to what 
she has termed a resonance of her mind. In the essay entitled 
Scientia Sacra Fames she develops the view that while man’s mind 
is essentially insulated and independent, woman’s is resonant 
and sympathetic. 

Miss Harrison’s philosophical sympathies are wide enough to 
include William James and Dr. McDougall, Mr. Russell and 
Mr. Moore, and last but not least M. Bergson. Different as 
these thinkers are, they agree more or less in their reaction against 
intellectualism; and it is as a convinced anti-intellectualist that 
Miss Harrison appears in these essays. She agrees with the 
psychologists in insisting on the importance of the instincts and 
emotions of men as against his reason; she is at one with the 
realists in her extreme particularism, her conviction that the 
world consists of isolated reals, the relations between which are 
blatantly external; and she is a disciple of M. Bergson in the value 
she sets on immediate experience and intuition. Miss Harrison’s 
resultant poiat of view is expressed in the sharp distinctions she 
everywhere draws between life and theory, feeling and thought, 
experience and reason, morality and ethics, and religion and 
theology. Life, feeling, experience, morality, and religion are 
in touch with reality, or rather, are themselves aspects of reality; 
but thought, theory, reason, ethics and theology are usually both 
superfluous and mischievous. 

Miss Harrison’s attitude to morality and ethics, is closely akin 
to the sual sociological standpoint. Miss Harrison says that 
we do not know enough about morality to justify us in copying 
the ethical attitude of praise and blame. Virtue and vice are 
very convenient labels. They are not real. Morality is a purely 
practical matter, which neither needs nor admits of ethical theory. 
It is defined as ‘‘a balance maintained between the interests of 
the individual and the interests of the rece, the better relating 
of the two”’ (p. 137). Miss Harrison believes in the existence of 
distinct egoistic and altruistic sentiments in mankind, and holds 
that the truly moral life is that in which both are present in the 
proper proportion. This view implies (1) that morality is essen- 
tially a practical compromise; (2) that this compromise is ren- 
dered necessary by the radical inconsistency of the interests of 
the individual on the one hand, and of society on the other; and 
(3) that moral progress consists in the successful imposition of 
this compromise on the individual by the society (see p. 199). 
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In an epilogue Miss Harrison applies her point of view to the 
international situation. She finds that the Allies are inspired 
by an anti-intellectual realism. Realism is characteristic of 
modern Russian literature, France is being profoundly moved 
by an explicit and logical anti-rationalism, and Britain also is 
experiencing a vague but deep-seated anti-intellectualist reac- 
tion. But Germany has had neither prt nor lot in this move- 
ment of salvation. ‘‘Untouched, it would seem, by modern 
realism, she still worships abstractions: she is a belated ideal- 
ist”’ (p. 247). The mixture of truth and error in this application 
is a good example of what occurs more than once in this book. 
In spite of Miss Harrison’s realism, in spite of her contempt of 
theory, she is constantly being dragged away from reality by her 
own theories. But from the point of view of the reader of these 
essays, that is no doubt clear gain; for reality, I suspect, is not 
nearly as interesting as Miss Harrison’s theories. 

G. A. JoHNSTON. 

University of Glasgow, Scotland. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE ARISTOTELIAN Society. New Series. 
Vol. XVI. Containing the Papers read before the Society 
during the Thirty-Seventh Session, 1915-1916. London: 
Williams and Norgate, 1916. Pp. iv, 378. Price, 10s. 6d. 
net. 

The papers in this volume which are of special ethical interest 
are two in number: “On the Relation of the Theoretic to the 
Practical Activity,” by Miss Hilda D. Oakeley (pp. 133-155), 
and a symposium on “The Nature of the State in View of its 
External Relations,” by Messrs. C. Delisle Burns, Bertrand 
Russell, and G. D. H. Cole (pp. 290-325). Miss Oakeley asks 
whether the attempt has ever been made to reach a philosophical 
satisfaction on the basis of practical life itself. Is the question 
a valid one ab initio or is it to be ruled out as self-contradictory, 
or may not the possibility of philosophically understanding 
practice have been hindered by the choice of the standpoint 
from which the subject has been in general approached? (p. 135). 
Mr. Burns argues that, both as to fact and as to principle, the 
traditional view of the nature of the state is vitiated because 
philosophers have failed to recognize the importance of external 
relations. Then he shows that the state is, among other things, 
an association of men with important moral relations to those 
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who do not belong to the association. Mr. Russell agrees very 
largely with Mr. Burns. ‘We may say, broadly speaking,” 
says he (p. 307), “that there are three great evils in existing 
states: (1) Internal Injustice; (2) The fact of not being world- 
wide; (3) Interference with Liberty.” “The state is a com- 
bination of men for common defence and attack, produced in the 
main by two motives: desire for security on the part of subjects, 
and desire for power on the part of rulers. Internal defence and 
attack are conducted generally according to rules laid down in 
advance, and constituting the Criminal Law. In spite of the 
fact that the Criminal Law has always been inclined to con- 
demn many things which do not deserve to be condemned, in- 
cluding some of the most beneficent actions that a man can per- 
form, the internal security which we owe to the state has on the 
whole been a gain to civilization. But in order to win this secur- 
ity men have set up a worship of the state which has led to a 
sacrifice of individual liberty and initiative far greater than any 
that the motive of security would have warranted. And in ex- 
ternal affairs, every increase in the strength of the state has been 
@ new disaster to mankind. For in external affairs the motive 
of dominion has triumphed over the motive of security by the 
wholly illusory argument that only the means of dominion would 
insure security. There is only one road to the security which 
armies and navies are nominally intended to secure, and that is 
the establishment of a world state which shall alone possess 
armed forces” (pp. 309-310). Mr. Cole agrees with Mr. Burns’s 
general conclusion that the state is bound by moral considera- 
tions just as the individual is bound, and that the only difference 
is that a sanction has been established for the judgment of in- 
dividuals’ offences, whereas no sanction, save the force of the 
parties, exists in the case of states. Mr. Cole thus sums up 
(p. 325) the points which he tries to make. “In the first place, 
the introspective method in political theory has all the same 
disadvantages as in the theory of knowledge. It leads straight 
to political Solipsism, which is otherwise known as Imperialism. 
Secondly, the theory that states are ends in themselves is a false 
application to politics of Kantian ethical theory. Thirdly, the 
threefold problem of the individual, the state, and the political 
world, cannot be conceived simply in terms of a dual relation of 
greater and less. Individual citizens are not absorbed in their 
states, but have other loyalties no less binding than their loyalty 
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to their states. Fourthly, states are not different in kind from 
other forms of human association; and, as these other forms may 
be international or cosmopolitan, as well as national, they cannot 
be absorbed in national states, or, indeed, in any form of terri- 
torial organization. Fifthly, it is not enough to point out that 
there are of necessity practical limitations to state absolutism: 
the theory of state absolutism is wrong, and must be abandoned. 
Sixthly, the obligation which the state can impose on the citizen 
is limited both by the duties which the citizen owes to other 
associations and to himself, and by the democratic or undemo- 
cratic character of the state, not only generally, but in relation 
to the particular obligation which it seeks to impose. Lastly, 
it is implicit in all that has gone before that the state is not 
identical with the nation, and that the external relations of 
states cannot be identified with those of nations. States are only, 
at the most, partial embodiments of the national consciousness. 
The problem of conflicting social obligations appears no less in 
the external relations of states than in their purely domestic 


relations with individuals and associations within their borders.” 
P. Ji 


THe ORIGIN AND MEANING OF CHRISTIANITY. By Gilbert T. 
Sadler, M.A., LL.B. London: C. W. Daniel, Ltd., 1916. 
Pp. 222. Price, 5s. net. 


The author of this book, which is dedicated ‘‘To the Church of 
All Aspiring Souls,” is, or was, a Congregationalist minister. 
His temper is religious, his sincerity obvious, his misinformation 
wide. He “humbly urges reasons against the historicity of Jesus 
Christ.’’ So Whately urged reasons against the historicity of 
Napoleon Bonaparte. And with equal plausibility. Mr. Sad- 
ler’s thesis is one which no theologian, however heterodox, takes 
seriously. Mr. Conybeare’s “‘ Historical Christ,’’ whose publica- 
tion by the Rationalist Press Association guarantees its freedom 
from conventional influences, is conclusive on this point. 

This element of paradox neutralizes the saner elements of Mr. 
Sadler’s thinking: to use a colloquialism, he rubs his hearers up 
the wrong way. His views on the ethical issues underlying 
contemporary politics are strong, and strongly expressed. So 
strongly, indeed, that, had he been a philosopher rather than a 
divine, he would have had reason to fear the Defence of the Realm 
Act: philosophers have suffered under it for less. But preachers 
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can say what philosophers cannot; Gallio is a wise Censor, and 
cares for none of those things. 

The Anglo-French Entente meets with his disapproval: ‘The 
secret and sinful Entente (1900) was the result of atheistic fear 
of Germany.” And the Belgian bloodbath of 1914 is accounted 
for as “largely caused by the German officers and men being 
‘exasperated’ by the action of the Belgians at the forts of Liége. 
They shot down thousands of Germans. No doubt technically 
(note the word) the Germans were in the wrong in crossing Bel- 
gium, but the resistance of that wrong by a greater evil, killing 
those who would take a way across Belgium, exasperated the 
Germans.” So, we may believe, the armed burglar is “ exasper- 
ated”’ by the resistance of his victim: but this exasperation is not 
commonly held to be an excuse for his adding murder to burg- 
lary. Mr. Sadler, under whom the criminal classes would have 
an easy time, differs. ‘‘ All penalty is a relic of revenge,’’ he tells 
us. “To punish even as a deterrent to others is unjust to those 
who suffer.’’ Que messieurs les assassins commencent! was the 
answer of a statesman to the opponents of capital punishment. 
Mr. Sadler reverses it: Que messieurs les gensdarmes commencent! 
“Why (he asks) should ruffians desire to kill the police? So that 
they can thieve? Are they very poor and illiterate in moral 
knowledge, then? And whose fault would this desire to thieve 
be but the fault of the State?”” In any case, “No violence is to 
be resorted to: severe penalties do not lessen crime.”” The 
crudity of the doctrinaire could go no further; it is Rousseau, but 
Rousseau without inspiration, and run to seed. 

If sentimentalism of this sort were Christianity, the days of 
Christianity would be numbered. But it will seem to mostof 
us that Mr. Sadler’s conception of the meaning of that religion is 
as wide of the facts as his view of its origin. 

A. F. 

Ashby St. Ledgers, England. 


Tue Drink ProBLEeM or To-DAY, IN ITS MEDICO-SOCIOLOGICAL 
Aspects. Edited by T. N. Kelynack, M.D. London: 
Methuen and Company. Pp. 318. Price, 7s. 6d. net. 


This book is a revised and enlarged edition of an earlier work 
published in 1907, which has long been out of print. It consists 
of fourteen chapters on various aspects of the Drink question, 
such as the Biology, Pathology and Psychology of Alcoholism; 
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Alcohol and Life Assurance, Alcohol and Crime, Alcohol and 
War, etc. Each chapter is written by an expert. The book is 
a mine of easily acquired information on all points of this much 
debated question. 

Among the most interesting chapters are Dr. Harry Camp- 
bell’s Biology of Alcoholism, giving the history of alcohol from 
the earliest times; Alcoholism and Poverty by the Rev. J. C. 
Pringle, Secretary to the Charity Organisation Society, who has 
had unrivalled opportunities of practical acquaintance with his 
theme, and Sir Alfred Pearce Gould’s Alcohol and the War. 
This last is a real trumpet-blast, calculated to arouse the nation 
from its supine attitude so far at least as drink is concerned, and 
forcing the lesson home to military and civilian populations alike, 
without bitterness or fanaticism, but with a whole-hearted belief 
in the doctrine of austere moderation. 

This war may indeed be taken as a great experiment on an 
enormous scale on the whole drink question, beginning as 
it does with the prohibition of absinthe in France and of vodka in 
Russia. Failing such drastic measures in Great Britain, modera- 
tion has been forced on our men at the front with the happiest 
results, and should, it is to be hoped, teach them a wholesome 
lesson when they return to civil life. Professor Woodhead, who 
goes beyond most of his fellow-contributors in his doctrine of total 
abstinence, objects even to the tot of rum still allowed to men on 
active service, and declares that the use of alcohol is an agent 
for harm in cases where it would be least suspected, as for ex- 
ample in men suffering from “shell shock,” frost-bite and trench- 
foot. But his theory needs corroboration and is not so well sup- 
ported as his contention that tuberculosis among the soldiers is 
promoted by alcohol as a devitalizing agent, and is a disastrous 
factor in cases where operations have to be performed, or where 
the men are exposed to infective diseases. 

To turn to more general aspects, Dr. Claye Shaw touches on 
the interesting question why one man can take large quantities of 
alcohol with apparent impunity, while another is ‘“‘upset’”’ by a 
single glass. We are left, however, in doubt whether the first 
man’s immunity comes from a naturally good digestion or from 
a particular composition of his nervous system. 

Major Eccles in an instructive chapter gives tables taken from 
various life assurance societies proving that excessive alcohol 
does tend to shorten man’s life, from which he draws the corol- 
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lary that total abstainers do on the whole live the longest. Sir 
Thomas Whittaker refers to this again in his excellent article 
on Alcoholism and Legislation, and quotes the classic case of 
Warner the Quaker, who in 1840 founded the first temperance 
life office, in righteous indignation at the action of the life as- 
surances he had at first approached, who told him his abstinence 
was in danger of causing premature death. 

Mr. Rae gives a charming account of the gradual development 
of national sobriety. The more enlightened half of the nation 
was apparently horrified by the universal gin-drinking of the 
early Georgian period, with which Hogarth’s engravings have 
familiarised us. This resulted in a solemn “ Remonstrance 
against the Common Sale of Ardent Spirits,” addressed to the 
public in 1725 by the Royal College of Physicians. Fifty years 
later Dr. Tobias Smollett in his travels through France and 
Italy preaches the unexpected doctrine that “water is best for 
the exhilaration of spirits.” But the eighteenth century offers 
little more in the defence of sobriety. Early in the nineteenth 
century Dr. Beddoes astonishes his patients by saying that the 
true place for strong drink is on the apothecary’s shelf. Then 
in 1832 comes the founding of the first temperance society, while 
simultaneously the American Army Surgeon, Beaumont, makes 
an experiment on the gastric juices in the stomach of a wounded 
soldier, showing the deleterious effects of alcohol on the walls of 
that organ. In 1839 seventy-nine members of the Medical 
Faculty of London advanced the theory that alcohol is not bene- 
ficial to health or even necessary to labour, a surprisingly modern 
pronouncement for the date, and foreshadowing Dr. Kelynack’s 
own prophecy, ninety years later, that the future of medicine 
rests far more in hygiene than in therapeutics. 

The chapter on the history of alcohol is perhaps the newest 
to the lay reader, and gives rise to the question whence comes 
the instinctive and often irresistible attraction of intoxicating 
drink to the human race. It certainly does not lie in the pleas- 
ures of taste for the first fermented liquors were in many cases 
horribly nauseous and the idea of making them agreeable to the 
palate is of comparatively small importance still. 

Alcohol was unknown in pre-agricultural days, and it was 
something like thirty thousand years ago that, as we believe, 
man first learnt to till the soil and brew strong drink. Fruit, 
starchy substances and sap of plants were all drawn upon to fur- 
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nish material for fermentation; but, besides their production, 
knowledge of the potter’s craft was needed, as no drink could be 
brewed without large vessels in which to store the material. 
Thus we learn that all savages knew the use of alcohol before 
they came in contact with so-called civilisation, except the few 
pre-agricultural aborigines of Australia, who made no pottery. 
Hops were a very late addition in the history of alcohol, and were 
unknown before the fourteenth century, when spirits were also 
for the first time distilled. 

Originally drunkenness appears to have been spasmodic 
only and was mostly confined to religious festivals. This may 
account for the ancient conception of Paradise as a place of re- 
freshing largely connected with liquor. Homer’s Olympus 
consisted of an “everlasting drunken orgy,” we are told, and the 
Scandinavian Valhalla was built on rather similar lines. 

On the whole the tone of this whole book is wise and moderate, 
the horrible and undeniable results of intemperance are clearly 
put forth, and the question is asked, in reasonable terms, what, 
under any circumstances, are the benefits of alcohol. Yet we 
are definitely told by one writer that “the idea of making a nation 
of total abstainers is not feasible, even if it were really desirable, 
and by another that “ warnings against strong drinks are at least 
as old as the art of writing itself.” The outlook would be rather 


a black one, were we not convinced that a strong individual 
desire for sobriety is the only basis for a really temperate na- 
tional life. 


Ruts Heap. 
London, England. 


THe ADORNMENT OF THE SPIRITUAL MarriaGe, THE Book oF 
TrutH, THe SpaRKLING Stone. By Jan van Ruysbroeck. 
Translated into English from the original Flemish by C. A. 
Wynschenck Dom. Edited, with an introduction by Evelyn 
Underhill. London: J. M. Dent & Sons, Ltd., 1916. Pp. 
xxxii, 259. Price, 4s. 6d. net. 


The ever-widening circle of those who study the life of the 
spirit will be grateful to the translator for this excellent rendering 
into English of three of the finest writings of Jan of Ruysbroeck, 
which have never been fully accessible in our own language. M. 
Maeterlinck has indeed given us extracts from them in his well 
known essay translated by Miss Jane Stoddart, and Miss 
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Underhill has quoted largely from them in her most excellent 
monograph in the Quest series; otherwise all we possess of direct 
translation is the short and difficult treatise The Book of the 
Twelve Beguines, done into English by Mr. John Francis. The 
standard text of Ruysbroeck is of course the French translation 
by the Benedictines of St. Paul de Wisques. It is difficult to 
account for this apparent neglect, as Jan of Ruysbroeck was 
certainly one of the greatest of the Christian mystics. His 
influence was felt far beyond his own age and country, and had 
its share in the emancipation of the human mind in the Reforma- 
tion. Miss Underhill, in an admirable preface, touches on his 
life and times, and sums up his teaching with great clearness and 
insight. She disposes of the notion (popularised by M. Maeter- 
linck) that Ruysbroeck was an “ignorant monk,” and shows 
that he was familiar with the works not only of the early Christian 
authors, but of Plato, Aristotle, and Plotinus. 

Up to his day Christian writings had chiefly taken the form 
of scholastic speculation, but now came a demand for a religion 
of experience, more simple, practical and social. With his 
foundations firmly rooted in Catholicism (he himself declares that 
he submits all he has written to the judgment of Holy Church) 
Ruysbroeck was yet one of the great constructive mystics who 
represent and sum up the spiritual knowledge of their own and 
other times, transfusing and co-ordinating, in the light of their 
own rich experience and personality, the universal vision of 
God, and of man’s relation to Him. As the Greek bishop has 
well said: “‘Our systems (of religion) are like walls to protect 
us against the storms of the world, but above they are all open to 
the same God.” It is to this universal and rarefied atmosphere 
that Ruysbroeck lifts us, interpreting and vivifying the doctrines 
of the Catholic faith till they form what he himself calls ‘“a 
sparkling stone” capable of reflecting the radiance of the Un- 
created Light. 

The Christian life he tells us is useless without the power of 
rest and of action. In The Adornment of the Spiritual Marriage 
when “Christ our faithful Bridegroom united our nature with 
His person,” he treats of the active life and of the necessity 
for moral training, before treating of spiritual training. Like 
many of the spiritual thinkers of those days, he speaks much 
of the “spiritual ladder” or three stages of development. The 
first stage is the active life of the servants of God, moral and 
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virtuous. The second stage or inward life of the friends of God, 
is marked by a change of intention. All is now done from the 
motive of love “when Christ the Eternal Sun rises in our hearts 
and sends his light and fire into our wills.” The third stage is 
the superessential life of the sons of God “who have raised them- 
selves into the absolute purity of their spirit by love, and stand 
in God’s presence with open and unveiled faces.” 

The Book of the Sparkling Stone is perhaps the finest and most 
inspired of all his writings, and that in which he reaches the 
greatest heights. Man is given the Sparkling Stone or Nature of 
Christ, the goal of human transcendence. 

In the Book of Supreme Truth he reviews some of his teachings, 
combats the pantheistic and quietist doctrines preached by some 
of the heretical sects of his day, and makes clear that “as the air 
is in the sunshine and the sunshine in the air, so God is the being 
of the soul but the Creator always distinct from the created.” 

The translator has done a great service in opening out to us 
the experience and teachings of one of the most lofty and spiritual 
minds of the Christian era. The English is excellent and shows 
no trace of the original involved Flemish or rather Brabant dialect 
in which Ruysbroeck himself wrote. 

G. K. 8. 


London, England. 


SHORTER NOTICES. 


A Manvat or Mopern Scuo.astic Puttosoruy. By Cardinal Mercier 
and other professors of the Higher Institute of Philosophy, Louvain. 
Authorized translation by T. L. Parker, M.A., and S. A. Parker, O0.8.B., 
M.A.; with a preface by P. Coffey, Ph.D., Professor of Philosophy at 
Maynooth College, I . Vol. I. London, Kegan Paul, Trench, 
Trubner & Company; St. Louis, B. Herder, 1916. Pp. xxvi, 573. 
Price, 10s. 6d. net. 


This work, which will be complete in two volumes, is in large part an 
abri t of the well-known Louvain philosophical series, six volumes 
of which had appeared before the beginning of the war. The present work 
includes, besides a prefatory introduction to philosophy, Cosmology (by 
D. Nys), Psych , Criteriology (Epistemology), and Ontology by 
Cardinal Mercier. e second volume will contain Natural Theology, 
Logic, Ethics and History of Philosophy. 

No student of contemporary philosophy can afford to neglect the neo- 
scholastic movement since 1879. Great efforts have been made to bring 
the teaching of Aquinas up to date, and, as in Walker’s Theory of Knowledge 
the non-Romanist philosopher will find his colleagues ised and 
dealt with. The “ ” is decorated with four physiological plates, 
and Evolution receives five pages. Physical theories, which are divi 
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into dynamism, represented by Leibniz, Kant, Boscovich and others, and 
energism, represented by Ostwald, Mach, Duhem and others, are discussed 
at greater length. The reader who wishes to see how a modern hilosopher 
is handled should turn to p. 381 for a refutation of Kant. While the book 
should benefit especially those who have been accustomed to underrate 
Aristotle, it should be in the hands of all philosophers who do not know 
the larger, but incomplete work. The translation appears to be good, 
and the book is very well printed. ag 


ProGress AND History. Edited by F. 8. Marvin. London: Oxford 
University Press (H. Milford), 1916. Pp. 314. Price, 8s. 6d. net. 


The volume of twelve lectures, a sequel to the Unity of Western Civilisa- 
tion, has, like the latter, varying levels. The earlier volume—also a 
symposium—described some of the unifying factors which hold Western 
civilisation firm, while the present group of lectures, given at Woodbrooke 
Settlement, show these forces in growth. The book is a series of scholarly 
comptes rendus b ry = oo, of Ages wom as it appears in prehistoric times, 
Hellenism, the —* religion, industry, philosophy, science 
and art. Many of these like Mr. Zimmern’s two chapters and Professor 
J. A. Smith’s, are excellent in matter and manner; the slightest is Mr. 
Clutton Brock’s contribution, which expresses little but his hope or opinion 
that we may be able by an exercise of will, to achieve even a new renais- 
sance in art, and which has the qualities and defects of a college debating 
society paper. 

The position of the editor and of these combined papers is that —_ 
some deny the possibility of progress and claim that we are 
progressive materialism for progress, the concrete material advantages of 
organised civilisation, the conquests of science, make for the liberation of 
human energies. Ethically our general progress is doubted by few who 
have had the opportunity of comparing the evidence as to any revious 
state of morals. But Mr. Jacks, in his “Moral Progress,” some 
embarrassing questions; and tells us that belief in moral progress cannot 
be proved by appeal to history or to human experience. We cannot prove 
moral progress by appeal to any objective standard, such as the amount 
of happiness existing in the world at definite dates. Mr. Zimmern also 
declares that we cannot measure progress in terms of organisation, or 
efficiency, or culture, or knowledge; and the editor finds that achievement 
has been, hitherto, ever needing correction “by another movement more 
one-sided still.” — 


Towarps Racta, Heauttu. A Handbook for Parents, Teachers and 
Social Workers on the Training of Boys and Girls. By Norah H. 
March, B.Sc., M.R.San.I. With a Foreword by Professor J. Arthur 
Thomson, M. 'A., LL.D., and Illustrations by Jessie M. Lawson, B.L., 
A.R.C.A (Sculp. Lond.). London: George Routledge & Sons, Ltd., 
1916. Pp. xxi, 338. Price, 3s. 6d. net. 


Miss Norah March is known both in Britain and America as a trained 
biologist and educationalist, and a lecturer of unusual ability. She has 
here outlined a scheme of sex education which is extremely comprehensive, 
ethically idealistic and illustrated by a wide range and detailed accuracy 
of knowledge. Special stress is laid upon the value of the “biol 
approach” to the facts of reproduction, as tending towards a mentally 
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alert yet unembarrassed frame of mind, and sense of wonder and sub- 
limity. The portions of the book dealing with microscopic work, the 
keeping of pets, etc., are very fascinating, and should have a distinct 
humanitarian value, and help to cultivate sympathy and interest in animal 
life and a sense of responsibility and “universal kinship.” 

The “suggestions for parents on how to answer childish questions” are 
full of beauty and delicate dignity; happy the children whose parents could 
or would thus enlighten them and how few! 

Yet obstinate questionings will arise respecting the author’s fundamental 
theories: ¢.g., certainly the sex impulse might with advantage be sub- 
limated to a much greater extent than is posible in most cases under 
present social conditions: but is the solution entirely sublimation and 
control pending life-long monogam:? Is not a certain amount of direct 
functional exercise and expression necessary in most cases, for bodily 
health and mental perspective? And granting that the Mendelian law 
of heredity may prove to govern the transmission of many physical and 
mental peculiarities and defects—does not the justifiability of parentage 
become very doubtful in the case of ape | “impure dominants” who may 
be most useful to the community as individuals? 

If the much needed educational reconstruction is now really to take 

lace in England, Miss March’s high idealism, clarity of mind and special 
owledge should do the State great service. 
F. W. Sretta Browne. 


Tue Fiocaine Craze. By Henry S. Salt, with a foreword by Sir George 
Greenwood. London: rge Allen & Unwin, Ltd., 1916. Pp. 160. 
Price, 2s. 6d. net. 


Mr. Salt’s vigorous and well-written polemic on the horrors of flogging 
will be read with interest by educationalists, even though, like all pieces 
of special pleading, it fails to convince by the very violence of its oes. 
He cheerfully assumes that when leaders of religious thought, such as the 
Dean of St. Paul’s, defend the use of the birch on the score of its “‘whole- 
someness,” they must be ——— unaware of the existence of sadism. 
This is taking too much for granted, and, unfortunately, the underlying 
suggestion of the whole book is that such a morbid love of inflicting tor- 
ture is at the bottom of all analogous punishments, from the schoolboys’ 
caning to the hy ape a sanctioned by the Criminal Law Amend- 
ment Act. This is . Few educated adults are ignorant that such 
forms of vice exist, but they know also what a happily small percentage of 
the human race are handicapped by this lowest stigma of degenerate hu- 
manity. That no child must be whipped for deliberate naughtiness be- 
cause one father in ten thousand has a criminal enjoyment of the act is a 
pronouncement few would endorse, and the boy whose character is per- 
manently degraded by a — received at school would be of such a tem- 
perament that the likelihood of his becoming a useful citizen of the world 
would be small indeed. 

Mr. Salt s repeatedly of the ‘‘indecency,’’ of the ‘‘obscenity’’ even, 
of flogging, but to the unprejudiced mind, the choice between one brief 
unpleasant experience of bodily pain and five years of severe discipline in 
a reformatory (the one punishment available to the courts for boys be- 
tween the ages of fourteen and sixteen), shut away from the natural pleas- 
ures of a free home-life would not be hard to make. When discussing a 
similiar case the Lancet suggests that these young Hooligans should be 
turned into active Boy Scouts; and that a bad Boy Scout should be 
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whi when naughty a rs to the normal man in the light of 
——_ = ughty appea only ght o 


nary 
In two sti chapters Mr. Salt denies the use of the lash, either as a 
= or as a deterrent where criminals are concerned, and in his “Fal- 
ies of Flagellants” he makes an amusi list of the usual arguments 
said to be brought forward by upholders of this ancient form of punish- 
ment, arguments which he demolishes easily and at full gallop, in the man- 
ner of those who are able to raise their own obstacles. 


London, England. 


Ruts Heap. 
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